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CoBsiiiiier  Demand — 

The  Merchant’s  Guide 

Attendance  at  our  1929  Convention  is 
the  best  method  of  initiation  to  the  ^newer 
school  of  thought’.  No  one  can  initiate 
all  possible  improvements;  but  careful 
study  of  one  another’s  progress  will  enable 
all  of  us  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  a  technique  of  store  keep¬ 
ing,  both  of  which  are  fundamental  to 
progress”. 
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7  Vie  Met? 'opolitan 
Musi/e///  of  Art 


IJ  bcre  the 
National 
Council  Opens 
the  Convention 


AS  the  honoretl  {juests  of  the  President.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest  and  the  Board  of  Dire«‘t«»rs  of  tin* 
Metropolitan  Musenin  of  Art.  the  National 
Couneil  and  their  Alternates,  the  Exeentives  of  the 
various  groups  and  bureaus  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioo»ls  Assoeiation  will  open  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Convention  on  Monday,  February  4.  at  live 
o'clock  at  the  Museum.  Loeate«l  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Central  Park  West,  this  niagnifieent  treasure 
house  of  art  opens  it  doors  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  for  an  evening  inspection  to  an  assoeiation 
of  merchants,  presenting  to  them  in  eonerete  form 
and  under  the  personal  tlireetion  of  experts  those 
exhibits  of  ancient  and  nuxlern  art  which  will  in¬ 
terpret  the  signihcanee  of  the  Convention  theme — 
Consumer  Demand — The  Merchant's  Guide. 


Monday's  program  is  under  the  personal  dir**c- 
tion  of  Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer.  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Association  ami  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Greist. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  ('ostunie  Art  who  with 
the  coo|>eration  of  President  tie  Forest,  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Richards  of  the  (ieneral  Education 
Board  and  Air.  Richard  Bach  have  arranged  an 
evening's  entertainment  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  our  Association  programs.  The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Councilors  will  follow. 
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Editoriols 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Prince  School 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  ill  the  city  of  Boston  a  school  which  ever  since 
has  held  a  unique  place  in  the  field  of  education  in 
this  country.  At  its  inception  the  school  was  known 
as  The  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service, 
having  been  founded  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  Wyman  Prince 
as  a  department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Union  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Prince  with  keen  fore¬ 
sight  and  vision  first  saw  the  need  for  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  train  salespeople  in  order  that  they  might 
better  serve  their  stores  and  customers.  In  doing  this 
Mrs.  Prince  became  a  pioneer  in  a  field  of  endeavor 
which  up  to  that  time  had  received  no  attention  on 
the  part  of  educators. 

Like  most  institutions,  the  school  had  a  modest  be¬ 
ginning.  But  the  results  of  its  early  efforts  soon  be¬ 
came  apparent  and  the  school  quickly  won  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
der  the  able  guidance  of  Mrs.  Prince  it  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  field  of  retailing. 

Its  founder,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  results 
achieved.  She  had  broader  visions  and  set  out  to 
make  the  effects  of  Prince  School  training  as  far- 
reaching  as  possible.  To  the  curriculum  was  added  a 
training  course  for  educational  directors,  which  soon 
became,  and  is  today,  the  chief  work  of  the  school. 
Applicants  for  this  course  were  carefully  selected  and 
within  a  very  short  time  its  graduates  were  going 
forth  to  all  parts  of  the  country  putting  into  practical 
application  the  principles  of  training  which  they  had 
been  taught  so  well. 

A  Brief  History 

In  1918  the  school  severed  its  connections  with  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
and  a  committee  of  merchants  the  school  was  reor¬ 
ganized  as  an  independent  enterprise  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  name  of  The  Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education.  In  1922  the  Prince  School  received  aca¬ 
demic  recognition  as  a  graduate  school  of  Simmons 
College.  Its  students,  by  meeting  the  prescribed  re¬ 
quirements,  thus  became  eligible  for  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  authority  of  the  Charter  of  Simmons. 


Like  all  educational  institutions  the  tuition  fees  re¬ 
ceived  from  students  have  never  adequately  covered 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work.  The  merchants 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  well  as  merchants  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  under  the  able  and  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  Mr.  George  W.  Mitton,  President  of 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  itself,  have  made  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  cause. 

Believing,  however,  that  the  financial  status  of  the 
school  should  be  put  on  a  sounder  basis,  a  group  of 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  met  at  the  16th  Annual  Convention  in  1927  and 
proposed  the  raising  of  an  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
school.  In  doing  so  they  acted  wisely.  Mr.  Felix 
Fuld  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  has  been  chairman  of 
this  Endowment  Committee.  This  fund  will  insure 
for  posterity  the  permanency  of  this  work  after  those 
who  first  undertook  it  and  sponsored  it  have  passed 
on. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  appeal  for 
funds,  merchants  all  over  the  country  responded  gen¬ 
erously.  To  date  about  $260,000  has  been  pledged 
and  a  large  part  of  this  sum  has  already  been  paid. 
In  raising  this  Endowment  Fund  the  chairman,  the 
merchants  and  members  of  the  alumnae  of  the  school 
gave  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  efforts  in  order 
that  this  project  might  be  successfully  put  over. 

A  Reminder 

This  is  the  month  when  unpaid  allotments  of 
pledges  become  <lue.  We  need  hardly  remind  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  voluntary  obligations  which  they  have 
incurred  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  Prince 
School  Endowment  Fund.  We  know  their  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  forthcoming  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  generosity  as  they  showed  when  the  appeal  was 
made  to  them.  Those  who  have  not  already  contribu¬ 
ted  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  craft. 

The  Prince  School  has  done  great  work  in  the  past 
and  has  won  for  itself  a  permanent  place  among  our 
educational  institutions.  That  further  achievements 
based  on  research  and  careful  planning  are  in  store 
for  it  in  the  future,  no  one  familiar  with  its  work 
will  doubt.  Built  on  a  firm  foundation,  having  en- 
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joyed  a  healthy,  normal  growth  it  will  continue  to 
grow  in  effectiveness  and  occupy  the  pre-eminent 
place  it  has  won  in  the  field  of  store  service  education. 

Research  in  Selling — 

One  of  1929* s  Big  Problems 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  department  store  de¬ 
manding  careful  research  is  in  the  field  of  selling. 
In  1925  John  B.  Guernsey  well  said: 

“The  big  undeveloped  field  in  retailing 
today,  particularly  in  department  stores,  is 
selling.” 

Recently  he  again  said: 

“Selling  is  still  the  big  undeveloped  field 
in  retailing  but  specialty  stores  and  certain 
well  managed  chain  stores  are  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  it.” 

R.  V.  Chaffee  of  the  Emst-Kem  Co.  of  Detroit, 
said  at  the  beginning  of  the  year: 

“I  think  the  biggest  problem  the  business 
world  must  face,  not  only  next  year  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years,  is  the  one  of  selling 
merchandise.  The  actual  contact  with  the 
customer  in  a  proper  manner  has,  in  my 
opinion,  never  been  developed  to  the  proper 
extent.” 

Homer  J.  Buckley  at  our  last  year’s  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  said: 

“I  think  there  is  a  crying  need  today  in  the 
retail  stores  of  this  country  for  what  I  may 
properly  term  ‘creative  selling’.” 

Mrs.  Lois  B.  Hunter,  the  Chairman  of  our  Sales 
Promotion  Division  in  a  recent  address  made  the 
following  statement: 

“The  salesperson,  in  short,  takes  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  stage  in  France — in  America,  you 
know  what  it  is — ^‘what  size,  please’,  or 
‘what  color  do  you  prefer’,  or,  if  it  is  the 
buyer  who  has  been  sent  for  to  close  the  sale : 

‘that  is  one  of  Retailer  X’s  best  numbers. 
They  have  sold  a  lot  of  it’.  From  these 
French  sales  women,  I  learned  that  Rodier’s 
magnificent  woolens  are  created  by  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  Brittany  and  Normandy  up  in  the 
hills  and  that  their  craft  is  the  art  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  weavers.  I  learned  that  Duchame  is 
to  the  silk  world  of  France  what  Rodier 
means  to  the  woolen  fabrics.  These  were  ex¬ 
periences  that  caused  me  to  see  the  great 
light.  The  point  is  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
change  American  salespeople  into  the 
French  type  but  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
them.  These  experiences  in  France  set  me 
thinking.” 

Mrs.  Hunter  then  developed  a  plan  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  office  in  the  training  of  the 
sales  personnel. 


February,  1929  t! 

Last  fall,  the  School  of  Business  Administration  of  | 
the  University  of  Oregon  conducted  a  survey  to  de.  i 
termine  why  customers  stopped  trading  at  retail  I 
stores.  We  secured  a  copy  of  the  report  from  the  I 
Dean  of  the  school  last  October.  The  findings  are  in¬ 
teresting.  About  one-third  of  the  customers  quit  trad¬ 
ing  because  of  faults  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
sales  force.  About  one-third  quit  trading  because  of  I 
poor  service  and  the  remainder  because  of  high  prices,  ‘ 
poor  quality  of  goods,  wrong  policies  of  management, 
store  arrangement  or  appearance  or  poor  advertising. 

The  faults  of  the  salespeople  include  9%  of  these  ! 
losses  due  to  indifference  of  salespeople,  7%  due  to  I 
haughtiness  of  the  salespeople,  6%  due  to  over  in-  ; 
sistence  of  salespeople,  5%  due  to  misrepresentation 
of  goods  and  3%  due  to  ignorance  of  goods. 

*  *  •  *  : 

Every  progressive  retailer  rightly  devotes  consider¬ 
able  time,  thought  and  effort  to  the  merchandising  | 
functions  of  his  store  and  to  the  selection  of  merchan-  | 
disc  for  resale  to  his  customers.  In  the  merchandise 
division  of  the  larger  stores  we  find  a  number  of  high 
salaried  executives  and  buyers  devoting  their  full  time 
to  the  buying  function.  These  stores  employ  market 
scouts,  stylists  and  comparison  shoppers  who  feel  and  j' 
think  in  terms  of  merchandise.  I 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  some  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  the  human  element  engaged  in  selling  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  secondary  importance  to  the  merchandise 
which  it  is  handling. 

Salespeople  are  hired  and  discharged  at  random 
or  as  circumstances  seem  to  justify  without  very  much 
thought  being  given  to  building  up  a  selling  organize-  | 
tion.  In  the  past  great  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  buying  but  not  enough  upon  selling.  This  con¬ 
dition  exists  despite  the  excellent  efforts  in  the  field 
of  personnel  in  our  retail  stores.  It  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  losses  incurred  annually  because  of  an  in¬ 
efficient  personnel  force. 

In  spite  of  the  studies  which  have  been  made,  it  ;!. 
is  hard  to  say  how  many  sales  are  lost  because  sales¬ 
people  have  been  selected  who  do  not  possess  selling  j 
ability;  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  busi-  I 
ness  lost  annually  because  salespeople  have  not  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  stocks  and  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  selling;  it  is  impossible  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  amount  of  lost  sales  because  salespeople 
do  not  understand  their  customers  and  their  wants, 
and  it  is  also  difficult  to  determine  just  what  percent¬ 
age  of  returned  merchandise  can  be  charged  directly 
to  poor  selling  methods  on  the  part  of  incompetent 
salespeople. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  average  store  loses 
each  year  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  old  customers 
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and  then  'Struggles  to  get  as  many  new  ones  to  take 
their  places  before  the  same  amount  of  business  can 
be  done. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
tailing  much  depends  upon  the  caliber  of  the  people 
who  make  up  the  human  element  of  our  business. 
The  consumer  is  not  alone  satisfied  with  satisfactory 
merchandise,  she  also  expects  intelligent  service  and 
will  usually  trade  where  such  service  can  be  secured. 

The  time  now  seems  opportune  for  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  personnel  side  of  retailing.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
improvement.  There  is  need  for  practical  research  on 
personnel  methods  in  order  to  see  if  our  present 
methods  are  the  best  ones. 

More  thought  should  be  given  to  selecting  the 
I  proper  person  for  each  joh  and  not  placing  square 
pegs  in  round  holes.  The  work  of  training  depart¬ 
ments  should  he  developed  with  special  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  merchandise  training.  Our  Store 
.Managers'  Division  is  endeavoring  to  learn  whether 
our  wage  payment  plans  are  effective  and  satisfac¬ 
tory;  whether  our  people  are  receiving  by  way  of 
compensation  what  they  are  entitled  to.  The  drones 
in  our  midst  must  he  eliminated  in  fairness  to  our 
other  efficient  co-workers.  We  should  be  scrupulous 
at  all  times  to  see  that  every  member  of  the  organiz¬ 
ation  receives  a  square  deal  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  terms  of  his  employment.  Extensive  research  is 


necessary  in  order  that  our  members  may  be  helped 
in  developing  an  efficient,  happy  and  effective  work¬ 
ing  organization,  which  will  he  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  that  any  business  can  possess. 

Merchandise  is  important,  but  an  efficient  person¬ 
nel  force  for  the  interpretation  and  supplying  of  the 
consumer's  wants  is  very  important  also. 

Felix  Fuld — A  Tribute 

Just  as  our  Bulletin  goes  to  press  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Felix  Fuld,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of 
L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  Felix 
Fuld  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  field  of  retail  distribution.  He 
devoted  his  life  unselfishly  to  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  great  craft  with  which  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated. 

Not  only  did  he  play  a  prominent  part  in  helping 
to  build  one  of  America's  great  retail  institutions, 
but  his  work  has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow 
merchants  throughout  the  land. 

Felix  Fuld  was  an  outstanding  citizen,  an  able  mer¬ 
chant,  and  a  true  friend  to  mankind.  His  death  will 
be  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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February,  1929 


Complete  Program — 18th  Annual  Convention 

Consumer  Demand — The  Merchant’s  Guide 
A  Great  Theme  and  a  Greater  Convention — 

February  L  5.  6,  7,  8,  1929,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

MONDAY,  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  MEETING — Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

P.  M.  The  National  Councilors  and  Alternate  Coun¬ 
cilors,  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Group  Chairmen  and  Direc¬ 
tors,  are  the  personal  guests  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Robert  VV'.  de  Forest,  President  ot  the  Museum. 
Five  o’clock  tea  will  be  served  at  the  Museum 
restaurant. 

A  personally  conducted  tour  to  the  most  in- 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President  of  the  Museum, 
will  be  made  in  groups.  Special  attention  being 
given  to  those  exhibits  which  are  of  related 
interest  to  modern  merchandising.  .\nnual 
dinner  will  follow. 


7:00  P.  M.  The  Annual  Dinner  Meeting  will  be  held. 

Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  George  W.  Mitton, 
Chairman  of  National  Council. 

Musical  Program — Instrumental  Trio. 

Furnished  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Address. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President,  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art. 

**Styling  Up.” 

Mr.  Richard  Bach.  Director  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .^rt. 

Arts  Contribution  to  Present  Day  Merebss- 
dising. 

Mr.  .\dani  (iiinbel,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  \.  Y. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  5— GENERAL  SESSION 

Grand  Ballroom 


A.  M.  Registration. 

A.  M.  Call  to  Order — President  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 

A.  M.  Musical  Selections. 

The  Choral  Society,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9:45  A.  M.  Address. 

President  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 

19:20  A.  M.  Report  on  Association  Work  of  1928. 

Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
19:40  A.  M.  Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 


10:45  A.  M.  Reports  by  Standing  Committees. 

Trade  Relations  Committee — Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Tily,  President,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Taxation  Committee — Mr.  Carlos  B.  Clark. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co..  Detroit,  Mich,  Chair¬ 
man,  Taxation  Committee,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A 

By-l.aws  Connnittee — Mr.  R.  R.  (iuthrie.  E. 
Guthrie  &  Company,  Paducah.  Ky.— By- 
Laws,  Connnittee. 

12:00  M.  Reading  of  Nominations  for  New  Director!. 
12:15  P.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  5— GENERAL  SESSION 

Grand  Ballroom 


2:09  P.  M.  Call  to  Order — President  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 
2:05  P.  M.  Vocal  Selections,  Grace  James  Robinson. 

2: 10  P.  M.  Consumer  Demand — The  Merchant’s  Guide. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  President,  Engineering 
Economics  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass. 

2:50  P.  M.  Why  the  Merchant  Should  Consider  the  Con¬ 
sumer. 


Mrs.  William  D.  Sporborg,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

3:29  P.  M.  Economic  and  Social  Forces  Which  Influence 
Consumer  Demand. 


J.  Sherwood  Smith,  Calkins  &  Holden,  New 
York. 

4:00  P.  M.  Organizing  to  Meet  Consumer  Demand. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

4:30  P.  M.  Election  of  Directors  and  Consideration  of  Pro¬ 
posed  Revision  of  By-Laws. 

4:55  P.  M.  President  Hudson  turns  over  the  Convention 
Sessions  to  the  Group  Chairmen  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Consumer  Demand — The  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Guide’’  in  Group  Sessions  on  Wednes- 
nesday  and  Thursday. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  sad 
Equipment. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5— GENERAL  SESSION,  SMOKER 

Grand  Ballroom 


8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairinan  .\lfred  H.  Koch.  President,  l.asalle 
&  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

8:05  P.  M.  Musical  Program. 

Men’s  Glee  Club.  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8:15  P.  M.  Some  Phases  of  American  Law  Affecting  the 
Merchant. 

Honorable  William  McAdoo,  Chief  City  Mag¬ 
istrate,  New  York  City. 

8:45  P.  M.  Consolidations  and  Mergers — Their  Potential 
Advantages  and  Limitations. 

Mr.  Louis  K.  Kirstein,  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Merchandising  &  Publicity.  Wil¬ 
liam  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 

9:00  P.  M.  Informal  Question  Box  on  New  Problems  of 
Consumer  Demand. 

Chairman  Koch  assisted  by  the  following 


Group  Chairmen  : 

Mr.  E.  W.  Broidy,  Controllers’  Congress. 

Mrs.  Lois  B.  Hunter.  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

Mr.  Chester  B.  Curtis,  Store  Managers’ 
Division. 

Mr.  M.  Forman,  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group. 

Miss  Ruth  Chapin,  Personnel  Group. 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group. 

Mr.  Joseph  Husson,  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  L.  Abramovitz,  Import  Managers’ 
Group. 

11:00  P.  M.  Adjournment — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  and 
Equipment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  6— (iROUP  SESSIONS 


Store  Mananers^  Division 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Presiding  Officer:  L.  E.  Wright,  Spear  &  Company,  New 
York,  Chairman  Metropolitan  Retail  Store 
Adjustors,  New  York. 

Theme :  Should  Consumer  Demand  Decide  Adjustment 
Policies  ? 

10:00  A.  M.  Do  Your  Adjustment  Policies  Destroy  Good 
Will? 

Flarle  Powers,  Store  Supt.,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10:50  A.  M.  Can  Packing  and  Delivery  Cut  Down  Adjust¬ 
ments  ? 

Edward  Goerk,  Gen.  Supt.,  Kresge  Dept. 
Stores,  Newark,  N.  J- 

11:30  A.  M.  Effect  of  Customer  Returns  on  Net  Profit 

Speaker  to  he  announced. 


Controllers^  Conf^ress 

Parlor  I 

Presiding  Officer :  E.  W.  Broidy,  Secretary  and  Controller, 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Richmond,  Va. 

0:45  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

0:50  A.  M.  The  New  Expense  Manual. 

C.  S.  Carroll,  Controller,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston.  Mass. 

10:20  A.  M.  The  Simplified  Calendar  and  Its  Advantages  to 
the  Retailer* 

C.  Leroy  Austin.  Controller.  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

10:45  A.  M.  Charging  in  a  Cash  Store. 

L.  J.  Weatherall,  Assistant  Controller,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

11:30  A.  M.  A  Practical  and  Economical  Purchase  Record. 

J.  W.  Roedel,  Chief  Auditor.  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md. 

12:00  M.  Adjonrnnent — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  and 

Equipment. 


Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

Exhibit  Room  3 

Presiding  Officer:  .Mr.  .M.  Forman.  Superintendent  of  Re¬ 
ceiving.  R.  H.  .Macy  it  Co..  Inc..  New  York  City. 

10:00  A.  M.  Report  of  Chairman. 

10: 10  A.  M.  Report  of  Classification  Committee* 

Mr.  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York. 

10:30  A.  M.  Re-Organized  Express  Service  Affects  Re¬ 
tailers. 

.Mr.  J.  H.  Butler,  General  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Relations,  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company,  New  York. 

11:00  A.  M.  Practical  Application  of  Time  and  Motion 
Studies  to  Hosiery  Division  Has  Lowered 
Marking  Expense. 

Miss  B.  Eugenia  Lies,  Planning  Director,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Discussion — Led  by  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Bibbs, 
Traffic  Manager,  Halle  Brothers  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11:30  A.  M.  Controlling  Memorandum  Charges  to  Vendors. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Griffith,  Receiving  Superintendent, 
A.  1.  Namni  &  Son.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

Exhibit  Room  5 

10:00  A.  M.  Exhibits  and  Informal  Conferences  on  Piece 
to  5:00  P.  M.  Goods  Service  and  Promotion  in  charge 
(Continuous)  of 

Mr.  Hubert  M.  Greist,  Director. 

F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Assistant  Director  at  the 
Bureau’s  Convention  Headquarters,  Exhibit 
Room  5. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING— CommaetZ 

Sales  Promotion  Division — Merchandise  Manafiers’  Group 
Joint  Session — Grand  Ballroom 


Presiding  Officers:  Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  President,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman,  Merchandise  Managers’  Croup,  and  Mrs.  Lois  Blank  Hunter, 
Advertising  Manager,  Himelhoch  Bros.  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman, 

Sales  Promotion  Division. 


Theme:  What  is  the  Place  and  Function  of  the  Stylist? 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

10:20  A.  M.  What  the  Sales  Promotion  Director  Expects 
of  the  Stylist. 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Everett,  Sales  Manager, 
Chamberlm-Johnson-DuBose  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

10:40  A.  M.  Function  of  the  Stylist  Attached  to  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 

Miss  Harriett  E.  Ainsworth,  Clothes  Infor- 
tion  Bureau,  Win.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

11:00  A.  M.  What  the  Merchandise  Manager  Expects  of 
the  Stylist. 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Roth,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  William  Taylor  Son  &  Company, 
Cleveland,  O. 


11:20  A.  M.  Function  of  the  Stylist  Attached  to  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Division. 

Miss  Virginia  Hamill,  Decorative  Art  Con¬ 
sultant,  New  York. 

11:40  A.  M.  Magazines  Link  Style  Sources  and  the  Store. 

Miss  Marcia  Connor,  Merchandise  Editor, 
Vogue’s  Editorial  Fashion  Service. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon — Visit  Exhibits  of  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Equipment. 

Personnel  Group  invited  to  attend  Joint  Session  oj 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  Sales 
Promotion  Division 

Subject :  What  Is  The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Stylist? 

(Three  of  the  speakers  will  include  style 
training  for  salespeople.) 


Import  Managers^  Group 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 


10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  L.  Abramovitz,  Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


10:05  A.  M.  Report  on  Landed  Cost  Study. 

Mr.  C.  L.  McAleer,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

10:45  A.  M.  Report  on  Insurance  Study. 

Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  Saks-Herald  Sq.,  New 
York. 

11:15  A.  M.  Report  on  Traffic  Study. 

Mr.  L.  Abramovitz,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


11:45  A.  M.  Floor  Discussion  of  Reports. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  sad 

Equipment. 


Retail  Delivery  Association 

Exhibit  Room  6 

10:00  A.  M.  Advantages  for  Small- Volume  Stores  of  Cos- 
solidated  Delivery. 

Mr.  L..  c.  iirubb.-..  Outside  Delivery  Super¬ 
intendent,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Preliminary  Exhibition  of  Unit  Packing  to  be 
given  at  the  St.  Louis  Delivery  Conventios. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Monks,  Delivery  Superintendent. 
James  McCreery  &  Company,  New  York. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 — Controllers'  Congress 

Graiul  Ballroom 


Presiding  Officer :  E.  W.  Broidy,  Secretary  and  Controller, 
Thalhiiiier  Brothers,  Richmond,  Va. 

Theme:  Consumer  Demand  or  Merchant’s  Demand? 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

2:05  P.  M.  The  Pulse  of  Consumer  Demand  Through  the 
Controller. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Godley,  Treasurer  and  Con¬ 
troller,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2: 35  P.  M.  The  Effect  of  Standard  Expense  Classification 
on  Expense  Control. 

Mr.  B.  Earl  Puckett,  Vice  President,  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Controller,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3:05  P.  M.  The  Effect  of  Standard  Merchandise  Classifica¬ 
tion  on  Merchandise  Control. 

Mr.  J.  Eiistein,  General  Controller,  National 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

3:30  P.  M.  Markdowns — Their  Causes  and  Effect  os 
Profits. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Scull.  President,  E.  H.  Scull  Co^ 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

4:15  P.  M.  A  New  and  Greater  Service  Made  Possible 
Through  Standardization. 

Mr.  David  M.  Freudenthal,  Controller,  Bloom- 
dale  Bros.,  New  York. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  so^ 
Equipment. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON— Contimied 


Sales  Promotion  Division 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Presiding  Officer:  Mr.  W.  T.  White,  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Theme :  What  Outside-the-Store  Source*  Influence  Con¬ 
sumer  Demand? 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

2:05  P.  M.  The  Museum. 

Mr.  Richard  Bach,  Director  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

2:25  P.  M.  The  Puldic  School. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Newcomb,  Chairman,  Art 
Department,  ,Haaren  Co-operative  High 
School,  New  York  City. 

2:45  P.  M.  The  University. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Griebel,  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

3:05  P.  M.  The  Fashion  Magazine. 

Miss  Kathleen  Howard,  New  York  Fashion 
Editor,  Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York. 

3:25  P.  M.  The  Home  Furnishing  Magazine. 

Miss  Katharine  Fisher,  Director,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute,  New  York. 

3:45  P.  M.  The  Newspaper. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Waldo,  President,  The 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  New  York. 

4:15  P.  M.  Adjournment — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  and 
Equipment. 


Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

Parlor  1 

Delegates  of  the  Import  Managers’  Group  and  National 
Association  of  Retail  Secretaries  are  especially 
invited  to  this  session. 

Chairman,  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager,  Halle 

Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2:00  P.  M.  Functions  of  a  Modern  Import  Organization  in 
a  Department  Store. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Freyer,  Manager  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Discussion — Led  by  L.  F.  Abramovitz,  Chair¬ 
man,  Import  Managers’  Group,  Mandel 
Bros.,  Chicago,  III. 

3:00  P.  M.  Consumer’s  Demand  of  Merchant — Economy  in 
Transportation  Expense. 

Mr.  W.  J.  L.  Banham,  President  New  York 
Board  of  Trade.  Inc.,  General  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager,  Otis  Elevator  Company,  New  York. 

3:30  P.  M.  Operation  of  a  Chain  Store  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Frank  Rich,  Traffic  Manager,  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Company,  New  York.  / 

4:00  P.  M.  Extent  of  Receiving  Department  Control  at 
Warehouse. 

Miss  Marion  A.  Eyers,  Traffic  Manager,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

4:30  P.  M.  Question  Box  Period. 


Personnel  Group 

Butterfly  Room 


2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Mr.  Delos  Walker,  Personnel  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2:05  P.  M.  Report  on  Study:  The  Scope  of  Training  Activ¬ 
ities. 

Miss  Isabel  Craig  Bacon,  Chairman,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

2:30  P.  M.  Leadership  Training. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow.,  Training  Director, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

3:00  P.  M.  Merchandise  Training. 

Miss  Anne  Finemau.  Training  Director,  La- 
salle  &  Koch.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


3:30  P.  M.  Non-Selling  Training. 

Miss  Helena  Fitzsimmons,  Personnel  Director, 
Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Exhibit  Room  6 

2:00  P.  M.  Mechanical  Washers  vs.  Hand  Washing  of 
Delivery  Trucks. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Tepperman  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Jenista, 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bonuses  and  Incentives  in  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Baldwin,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEI5RI  ARY  6 
Merchandise  Managers'  Group — Grand  BaUroom 

Presiding  Officer;  Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  President, 
Frederick  l.oeser  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Chairman.  Merchandise  Managers'  Group. 


Theme :  Merchandising  to  Consumer  Demand. 

8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order — Gordon  K.  Creighton. 

8:05  P.  M.  Is  Consumer  Demand  Always  the  Merchant’s 
Guide?  (Creative  Merchandising) 

Mr.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Merchandise  Manager. 
Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


8:30  P.  M.  The  Customer’s  Viewpoint. 

Mrs.  John  1'.  Sii>pel.  President,  (ieneral  Fed¬ 
eration  of  VVomen’s  Clubs,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

8:55  P.  M.  Meeting  Consumer  Demand. 

Mr.  Will  I.  Levy,  Operating  Vice-President, 
Hahn  Dept.  Stores.  Inc.,  New  York. 

9:20  P.  M.  The  Demand  That  Failed. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Moeser,  Treasurer,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  7 


Sales  Promotion  Division 

Parlor  I 

Chairman,  Mr.  Kenneth  Collins,  Publicity  Director,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Theme :  The  Adyertiser  Brought  Up  To  Date. 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

10:05  A.  M.  Present  Available  Figures  for  Advertising. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Andrews,  Controller,  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10:45  A.  M.  Human  Interest  in  Advertising. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Twomey,  Publicity  Director,  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Company,  Boston.  Mass. 

11:30  A.  M.  The  Future  of  Advertising. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Weston,  Sales  Manager,  The  Kauf- 
niann  Department  Stores  Co..  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

12:15  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


Store  Manafiers  Division 

Gran«l  Ballruoin 

Presiding  Officer :  Chester  B.  Curtis.  Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

10:00  A.  M.  Volume  Without  Profit — The  Effect  on  Oper¬ 
ating  Costs. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10:50  A.  M.  How  Stores  Can  Apply  the  Findings  of  the 
Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study. 

Miss  Anne  Bezanson,  Associate  Director,  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  Dept.,  The  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

11:40  A.  M.  Analyzing  the  Job — Selling  and  Non-Selling. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wilcox.  Manager.  The  lioston 
Store,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Merchandise  Managers'  Group 


Butterfly  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Post, 

Theme  :  Independent  Store  Session — for  the  Medium  Sized 
and  Smaller  Store. 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

10:05  A.  M.  The  Services  of  the  Wholesaler  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Store. 

Mr.  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Director  General,  Whole¬ 
sale  Dry  Goods  Institute,  New  York. 

10:35  A.  M.  The  Services  of  the  Resident  Buying  Office  to 
the  Independent  Store. 

Mr.  John  Block.  Treasurer.  Kirby.  Block  & 


The  .Mally  Company.  Rochester,  \.  V. 

F'ischer.  New  York. 

11:05  A.  M.  What  the  Independent  Store  Expects  from  the 
Wholesaler  and  Resident  Buying  Office. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hayward,  Vice  President,  The 
Pelletier  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

11:35  A.  M.  The  Value  to  a  Group  of  Non-Competitive  In¬ 
dependent  Stores  of  Exchanging  Ideas  and 
Doing  Group  Purchasing. 

Mr.  David  Ovens,  General  Manager,  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Company,  t'harlotte,  .N.  C. 


Vice-President, 


Personnel  Group 

Southeast  Ballroom 
10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman — Miss  Genevieve  Gordon.  Director 
of  Education.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

10:05  A.  M.  Report  on  Study:  Measuring  the  Effect  of 
Personnel  Work. 

Miss  Natalie  Kneeland,  Research  Bureau  of 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

Exhibit  Room  3 

10:00  A.  M.  General  Conference  on  Subject:  Commercial 
Standards  for  Dress  Patterns  in  cooperation 
with 

Bureau  of  Standards  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Manufacturers  of  Patterns. 


Import  Managers^  Group 

Exhibit  Room  6 


10:45  A.  M.  Maintaining  a  Health  Department. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Schoff,  Personnel  Director,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

11:15  A.  M.  Practical  Job  Analysis. 

Miss  Sherred  W.  Adams,  Prince  School  of 
Store  Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 


Trafficy  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

0:30  A.  M.  Visit  to  R.  H.  Macy’s  Traffic  Receiving  and 
Marking  Department. 


10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Mr.  L.  Abraniovitz,  Mandel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Chicago.  111. 

10:15  A.  M.  Current  Events  of  Interest  to  Import  Managers. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  McConnochie,  Foreign  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York. 

10:45  A.  M.  Discussion  of  Current  Events. 

11:15  A.  M.  Election  of  Officers. 

11:15  A.  M.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and  Election 
of  Officers. 

11:45  A.  M.  Installation  of  Officers. 

12:00  M.  Floor  Discussion  of  Plans  for  Year’s  Prograas. 

12: 30  M.  Adjournment. 
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Joint  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Controllers*  Congress, 

Store  Managers*  Division  and 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

Presiding  Officer:  Mr.  Frank  Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


2:10  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

2:05  P.  M.  Invitation  to  Chicago  Concurrent  Conventions 
on  Behalf  of  Chicago  Merchants. 

Mr.  Elmer  T.  Stevens,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  & 
Bros.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2:10  P.  M.  Economical  Shipping  Containers  Affect  Net 
Profits. 

Mr.  Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice  President,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

3:05  P.  M.  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies. 

Merchandising  Supplies  to  Increase  Net  Profits. 

Mr.  Victor  W.  Sincere,  President.  National 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Elimination  of  Supply  Waste. 

Mr.  Elmer  H.  French,  National  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Plan  for  Simplification  and  Standardization  of 
Supplies. 

Mr.  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Chairman, 
Organization  Committee  on  Simplification 
of  Supply  Standards. 

4:05  P.  M.  The  Cost  of  Consumer  Demand. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Kaskell,  Controller.  Hahn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


inercnauaioe  .tianagers  Vrruup 

Butterfly  Room 

Presiding  Officer:  Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  President, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chair¬ 
man,  Merchandise  Managers’  Group. 

Theme :  Adjusting  Stocks  to  Consumer  Demand. 

2:M  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton. 

2:15  P.  M.  Installing  Merchandise  Control. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Neely,  Secretary-General  Man¬ 
ager,  M.  Rich  &  Bros.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2:30  P.  M.  Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchsuidise. 

Mr.  F.  Frank  Vorenberg,  Vice  President  & 
General  Merchandise  Manager,  Gilchrist 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

2:55  P.  M.  Present  Status  of  The  Markdown  Study. 

Mr.  John  B.  Swinney,  Director,  Specialty 
Stores  Association,  Inc.,  New  York. 

1:15  P.  M.  Consumer  Demand  at  Different  Price  Levels. 

Mr.  Walter  Hoving,  Executive  Vice  President, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Sales  Promotion  Division 

Parlor  1 

Chairman:  Mr.  Donald  H.  Eldredge,  George  Wyman  &  Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Theme :  Advertising  Technique. 

1:H  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

1:45  P.  M.  Scientific  Merchandising  of  Advertising. 

Mr.  William  H.  McLeod.  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  W’m.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1:25  P.  M.  The  Full  Meal,  or  a  Balanced  Diet  on  the 
Advertising  Menu. 

Mr.  Gordon  Schonfarber,  Sales  Manager, 
Gladding  Drv  Goods  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

1:45  P.  M.  Advertising  Layout. 

Mr.  Heyworth  Campbell,  Executive,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  New  York. 

1:15  P.  M.  Window  Display. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ring,  Display  Manager,  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Saks-34th  Street,  N.  Y. 


3:25  P.  M.  Are  Stores  Increasing  or  Decreasing  Their  Ad¬ 
vertising  Lineage? 

Mr.  H.  Maurice  Weiland,  Sales  Promotion 
Director,  The  Neusteter  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

3:45  P.  M.  What  the  Small  Store  Can  Learn  from  the 
Large  Store’s  Direct  Mail  Promotion. 

Mr.  Lester  Brozman,  New  York. 

4:15  P.  MJkdjoumment — Visit  Exhibits  of  Service  and 
Equipment. 

Personnel  Group 

Southeast  BaUroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Miss  Ruth  Chapin. 

2: 05  P.  M.  Qualities  Distinguishing  Good  and  Bad  Sales¬ 
people. 

Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson.  Psychiatrist,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2:45  P.  M.  The  Personal  Interview. 

Dr.  David  Craig,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

3:15  P.  M.  Suggested  Reading  Lists  for  Personnri 
Workers. 

Miss  Ruth  Chapin,  Personnel  Director,  The 
William  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

Exhibit  Room  3 

2:00  P.  M.  Present  Trends  in  Piece  Goods  Retailing. 

An  Informal  Discussion. 

Leaders  to  be  announced. 

3:00  P.  M.  The  Washability  of  Fabrics. 

Report  of  Survey  recently  completed  under  the 

auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

Association.  Silk  Association,  Cotton  Textile 

Institute,  Wool  Institute,  Rayon  Institute, 

National  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Mr.  George  W.  Thackeray,  Associate  in  Re¬ 
search,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Foster,  Chief  Statistician  to  Survey 
Staff,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7 
THE  18th  ANNUAL  BANQUET— Grami  Ballroom 

TOASTMASTER:  PRESIDENT  RALPH  C.  HUDSON 


<:40  P.  M.  Reception. 

7:00  P.  M.  InTocation. 

Dr.  Hugh  Black,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

7:05  P.  M.  Banquet  Service. 

8:40  P.  M.  Vocal  Selection. 

Miss  Lydia  Van  Gilder,  Contralto,  formerly 
Soloist,  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company. 
8:50  P.  M.  Announcement  *<f  Election  of  Officers. 

0:00  P.  M.  Happiness  Boys. 

Courtesy  Willmark  Service. 

0: 15  P.  M.  Address. 

Dr.  Hugh  Black. 

0:35  .  M.  Vocal  Selections. 

Miss  Van  Gilder. 

Dancing.  10:30 


0:45  P.  M.  Announcement  of  Award  to  Mr.  Carlos  B. 

Clark  for  Distinguished  Service  to  the  Ds. 
veloping  Science  of  Retailing. 

By  Committee  on  Awards. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  Chairman,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  Mabley  &  Carew  Co, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  B.  Johnson,  R.  H.  White  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Response  by  Carlos  B.  Clark. 

10:10  P.  M.  Address. 

Mr.  Lew’  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

.  M.  to  1 :00  A.  M. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  8 
GENERAL  SESSION — Southeast  Ballroom 

With  cooperation  of  Store  Managers’  Division 
and  Personnel  Group 

Presiding  Officer:  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  President,  O’Neil  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

10:00  A.  M.  Report:  Methods  of  Handling  Long-Service  Dr.  Fred  A.  Moss,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing- 

Employees.  ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Delos  Walker,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  I'*®*  A.  M.  A  Newspaper  Man’s  Summation  of  the  Higk 
York.  Points  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kaylin,  “Retailing”,  New  York. 


10:30  A.M.  The  Use  of  Objective  Tests  in  Selecting  Em-  D*20  A.  M.  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

ployees.  12:00  M.  Recess — Luncheon  Meeting. 


FRIDAY  NOON,  FEBRUARY  S—Grand  Ballroom 
LUNCHEON  FOR  ALL  DELEGATES 

Luncheon  Meeting  12:30  P.  M.  Auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
CJuiirman,  President  Ralph  C.  Hudson.  Musical  Program,  IVolfsie  Orchestra, 
Under  Personal  Direction  of  Mr.  Maurice  IVolfsie. 


12:30  P.  M.  Some  Important  Factors  in  the  Economics  of 
Consumption. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Trends  in  Present  Fashion  and  Fabrics. 

Marion  Taylor,  Consulting  Stylist. 


2:30  P.  M.  Pageant  of  Fashion. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  National  Costume  Art  As¬ 
sociation,  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Rayon  In¬ 
stitute,  Spun  Silk  Research  Committee. 
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Markdown  Causes  and  Remedies 
In  Ready-to-Wear 

A  Study  Prepared  for  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

Bv  Miss  Miriam  Whittemore,  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


A  STUDY  of  markdowns  systematically  conducted 
in  any  specific  department  should  start  with  the 
total  amount  or  percentage  of  markdowns  for  the 
department  as  a  whole  and  then  proceed  to  an  analysis 
of  the  per  cent  of  markdown  by  major  causes  as  listed 
in  the  standard  “Markdown  Manual”.  Next  the  detailed 
causes  of  these  markdowns  should  be  determined  and 
specific  responsibility  allocated  to  persons  or  equipment. 
Finally,  suggested  remedies  should  l)e  made  for  decreas¬ 
ing  markdowns  and  corrective  practices  introduced. 

Applying  this  general  procedure  to  the  ready-to-wear 
department,  it  will  be  found  that  the  figure  for  total 
markdowns  is  often  over  12%  of  sales,  the  common 
figure  varying  widely  as  between  different  stores  and 
between  different  lines  of  merchandise  within  each  store. 
The  chief  causes  of  markdowns  are  style  changes,  in¬ 
complete  stocks,  soiled  or  damaged  merchandise,  and 
special  sales  for  which  some  merchandise  in  stock  is 
marked  down  and  some  special  purchases  made. 


though  the  actual  causes  for  markdown  are  many  and 
varied  a  systematic  listing  of  these  causes  is  highly 
desirable. 

Markdowns  Due  to  Handling  Merchandise  from 
Receiving  Room  to  Customer — Merchandise  which  is 
routed  through  the  larger  stores  from  the  receiving 
room  to  the  customer  is  handled  by  a  minimum  of 
twelve  individuals,  and  if  the  garment  is  altered,  it  is 
handled  by  a  minimum  of  sixteen  individuals.  Mer¬ 
chandise  is  liable  to  be  reduced  in  price  because  of  its 
twelve  or  more  personal  contacts  that  are  for  some 
reason  or  another  not  entirely  effective. 

The  following  table  explains  the  course  of  merchan¬ 
dise  through  the  store,  the  personnel  handling  it,  the 
duties  involved,  and  the  possible  practices  of  negligence 
that  may  ultimately  result  in  markdowns.  The  remedies 
have  been  suggested  by  marking  and  receiving  room 
heads  and  merchandise  managers  of  some  forty  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 


Al- 

.4n  .4naly8i8  of  the  Routing  of  Merchandise  from  Receiving  Room  to  Customer, 
and  Suggested  Remedies  for  Markdowns  Incurred  in  the  Process 


PERSONNEL  AND  DUTIES 
Raceiring  Clerk — Weighs  and  numbers 
packages,  and  inspects  express  pack¬ 
ages  for  outer  damage. 


Checker — Opens  packages.  Checks 
against  invoices. 


Checker  or  Inspector — Unpacks  mer¬ 
chandise  and  hangs  on  racks.  Inspects 
merchandise  for  soil,  damage,  and  im¬ 
perfection.  Uses  standardized  forms 
to  size  garments.  ,  Keeps  records  by 
manufacturer  of  all  rejected  garments. 


Marker — Places  price  tags  on  mer¬ 
chandise  and  checks  against  invoices. 


NEGLIGENCE  RESULTING  IN 
MARKDOWNS 

Packages  inspected  poorly. 


Packages  opened  and  merchandise 
crudely  handled. 


Merchandise  soiled  from  dusty  hangers. 
Merchandise  soil  not  distinguishable 
because  of  poor  light.< 


Merchandise  damaged  with  ink  spots. 
Merchandise  soiled  from  handling,  or 
from  dropping  on  the  floor. 


REMEDIES  SUGGESTED 

Detailed  inspection  for  all  incoming 
packages  for  outward  signs  of  damages. 
Follow-up  of  damaged  packages  by 
head  of  receiving  room  for  insurance. 

A  high  standard  for  handling  merchan¬ 
dise  set  and  followed  up  by  head  of 
the  receiving  room.  Physical  layout  of 
receiving  room  such  that  there  is  no 
retracing  of  steps  in  the  checking  and 
inspecting  operations. 

Clean  hands.  Qean  hangers.  Hangers 
kept  in  covered  box  when  not  in  use, 
and  dusted  before  each  using.  Uniform 
hangers  to  insure  an  economy  of  time 
for  the  checker.  Dusted  racks.  Day¬ 
light  instead  of  artificial  light  for  gar¬ 
ment  inspection.  Definite  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  out  by  head  of  receiving 
room  to  inspect  garments  for  size, 
damage,  and  imperfection.  Follow-up 
by  head  of  the  receiving  room.  Stand¬ 
ard  forms  to  be  shellacked  to  insure 
rapidity  of  slipping  on  and  off  forms. 

Use  of  stamped  price  tickets.  Tickets 
placed  uniformly  on  garments  to  elimi¬ 
nate  excessive  handling  on  the  floor 
when  salespeople  look  at  price  ticket 
for  information.  Dividing  of  markers’ 
duties,  i.  e.  tickets  made  by  one  mark¬ 
er  and  placed  on  garments  by  another 
to  avoid  spotting.  Clean  hands.  Rub¬ 
ber  thumbs  used  for  sorting  freshly 
inked  tickets. 
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PERSONNEL  &  DUTIES 

Truckboy — Delivers  merchandise  from 
receiving  room  to  stock  room  or  sell¬ 
ing  floor. 


Head  of  stock — Inspects  merchandise 
for  soil,  damage,  and  imperfection. 
Checks  off  number  of  pieces  delivered. 
Stocks  merchandise  according  to  size. 
Salesclerk — Does  daily  stockwork.  Dis¬ 
plays  merchandise  for  the  customer. 
Fits  garments  on  customer.  Helps  ar¬ 
range  department  displays. 


Alteration  workers — 

Fitter 

Sewer 

Presser 

Checker 


Wrapper 


Inside  Delivery  Employes — Route  mer¬ 
chandise  packages  trom  wrapper's  desk 
to  chute  to  hamper  to  remote  delivery 
statioii,  where  package  is  routed  for 
truck  driver. 

Truck  Driver  —  Delivers  merchandise 
to  customer  in  a  truck. 


NEGLIGENCE  RESULTING  IN 
MARKDOWNS 

Merchandise  soiled  or  damaged  in 
transit. 


Merchandise  inspected  carelessly,  thus 
allowing  garments  which  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  manufacturer  to  remain 
in  stock. 

Merchandise  soiled,  damaged,  and  gen¬ 
erally  shopworn  through  careless  hand¬ 
ling.  Poor  stockwork  resulting  in 
soiled  merchandise,  damaged  merchan¬ 
dise,  lost  belts,  etc.,  and  garments  hav¬ 
ing  a  shopworn  appearance. 

Garments  cut  and  tailored  incorrectly 
due  to  lack  of  skill  or  to  misunder¬ 
standing  between  fitter  and  sewer. 
Careless  pressing.  Careless  inspection. 


Merchandise  soiled  before  packing. 
Merchandise  crushed  and  soiled 
through  poor  packing  and  wrapping. 


Boxes  crushed  during  stowing.  Boxes 
water-soaked  from  pipes  leaking  in  the 
basement. 


Packages  damaged  through  careless 
handling  and  stowing  or  by  use  of 
interior  packing  materials. 


REMEDIES  SUGGESTED 

Trucks  provided  with  racks,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  denim  covering.  Garments 
hung  at  all  times  during  their  moving. 
Avoiding  the  carrying  of  merchandise 
to  the  floor  unless  covered  with  denim 
w'here  store  does  not  own  trucks. 

A  definite  and  rigid  routine  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  Garments  having  pencil  marks 
sponged  with  ether. 

Supervised  stockwork.  Hanging  of 
garment  on  racks  when  not  displayed 
to  customers.  Replacing  of  garments 
in  stockroom  after  display.  Habit  of 
picking  up  all  garments  on  floor. 

Adequate  indication  marks  of  necessary 
alteration  and  careful  supervision  of 
work  in  the  workroom.  Definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  given  to  each  worker. 
Effort  to  get  work  out  on  time  to 
customers  w'hen  promised.  Garments 
completely  dry  after  pressing  before 
being  packed  and  delivered. 

Thorough  inspection  of  merchandise 
by  the  wrapper.  Salesclerk’s  attention 
called  to  any  imperfect  garment 
brought  to  wrapping  desk.  Standard 
wrapping  specifications  adhered  to  as 
set  up  by  the  store.  Clean  wrapping 
desk  and  sufficient  supply  of  tissue 
paper.  Small  cardboards  used  to  pack 
garments  instead  of  large  amounts  of 
tissue  paper. 

Efficient  routing  of  packages  through¬ 
out  the  store.  Merchandise  packed  in 
fairly  heavy,  good  quality  cardboard 
boxes.  Care  in  stowing  packages. 
Supervision  of  condition  of  chutes, 
belts,  and  basement  rooms. 

Supervision  of  handling  and  stowing 
of  packages.  Use  of  superior  packing 
materials. 


Wagon  Helper — Delivers  merchandise  Careless  throwing  of  packages  when 
to  customer  from  the  truck.  delivered. 


In  the  following  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  the  causes  of  markdowns  m  the  ready-to-wear 
department  classified  according  to  the  Markdown  Man¬ 
ual.  The  reasons  for  the  marKdowns  and  the  proposed 
remedies  have  been  suggested  by  some  forty  store  ex- 


Responsibility  of  safe  delivery  of  pack¬ 
ages  definitely  placed  on  wagon  helper 
or  truck  driver. 

ecutives  interviewed.  To  obtain  the  remedies  for  these 
tables,  merchandise  managers,  buyers,  heads  of  stock, 
salespeople,  marking  and  receiving  room  managers,  and 
training  directors  have  been  interviewed  in  department 
stores. 


Markdown  Causes  As  Outlined  in  the  Markdown  Manual 
and  Suggested  Remedies 


MARKDOWN  CAUSES 

1.  Promotional  Purchase  Remainders — Due  to:  Merchan¬ 
dise  to  fill  in  and  complete  regular  stock  for  a  sale — 
excellent  price  offered  by  manufacturer. 

2.  Style  or  Pattern — Due  to:  Prestige  merchandise  of 
French  models  (usually  originals)  for  window  display 
and  for  copying — badly  cut  or  designed  merchandise 
which  IS  the  manutacturer  s  fault  or  a  poor  buy. 

S.  Fabrics  or  Quality — Due  to:  Overloading  on  slow-sell¬ 
ing  garments  of  poor  fabrics  or  inferior  quality. 


SUGGESTED  REMEDIES 

Job  lots  should  be  purchased  only  to  fill  in  for  sales  and  not 
for  regular  stock.  All  merchandise  purchased  for  special 
events  and  not  a  part  of  the  regular  plan,  should  be  priced 
so  as  to  be  cleared  out  immediately. 

Markdowns  taken  from  this  over-styled  merchandise  may 
be  added  to  advertising  expenses.  Prestige  merchandise 
purchases  should  be  budgeted.  Only  reliable  manufacturing 
firms  should  be  dealt  with.  Garments  should  be  carefully 
inspected  in  the  receiving  room. 

There  should  be  closer  application  to  style  trends  in  ma¬ 
terials  as  well  as  silhouettes.  More  careful  planning  and 
consultation  with  style  advisor. 
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MARKDOWN  CAUSES 

4.  Color — Due  to:  Stock  overloaded  with  highly  colored 
faddy  garments. 

5.  Sizes — Due  to:  Overloading  in  certain  sizes — style  of 
garment  not  good  for  entire  size  range. 

6.  Quantities — Due  to : 

(1)  Oversupply  of  stock,  because  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions — climatic  conditions — poor  planning. 

(2)  Over-stocked  on  fancy  merchandise— overbuy¬ 
ing  of  high  styled,  faddy  merchandise. 

7.  Special  Sales  from  Stock— For  special  sales  events  in 
accordance  with  store’s  policies. 

8.  Broken  Assortments— Due  to:  Failure  to  buy  to  a 
model  stock — quick  turnover  not  realized — failure  to 
locate  slow-moving  merchandise  and  lines  not  to  be 
reordered — change  of  style  trend — accumulation  of  un¬ 
seasonable  merchandise. 


1a.  Soiled  and  Damaged  Merchandise — Due  to : 

(1)  Careless  handling  of  merchandise  by 
salespeople  and  poor  stockwork. 

(  (2)  Careless  packing  and  wrapping  of  mer¬ 

chandise. 

r  (3)  Poor  stock  equipment. 


i  b.  Incomplete  merchandise,  lost  holts,  etc.  Lost  in 

I  stockwork.  Theft. 

I  c.  Faded  merchandise — Window  and  department  dis- 

I  play. 

!  .  '  .  . 

;j  9.  Price  Adjustments — Due  to :  Necessity  for  meeting 

competitor’s  prices — the  established  store  policy  must 
be  adhered  to. 

10.  Allowances  to  customers — Due  to : 

*  (1)  Wrong  size. 


(2)  Unsatisfactory  color. 

(3)  Delivery  of  soiled  merchandise. 


fj  (4)  Unsatisfactory  purchase. 

||  (S)  Unsatisfactory  or  faulty  alterations  on  a  gar- 

i  ment. 

*  (6)  High  pressure  selling. 


SUGGESTED  REMEDIES 

Buying  to  color  trends  as  indicated  by  sales  recorder  and 
outside  sources  of  information.  More  accurate  distribution 
of  purchases  so  that  stocks  will  be  balanced  as  to  color. 

Unit  control  records  for  information  on  buying  of  sizes 
should  be  installed.  Incorrectly  sized  garments  may  be 
eliminated  from  stock  by  properly  sizing  garments  on 
standardized  forms  before  they  are  admitted  to  stock. 

More  careful  planning.  Promotional  sales  may  be  held. 
Advertising  for  the  department  should  be  divided,  part  for 
style  promotion  and  part  to  sell  over-stocked  merchandise. 

Qoser  application  to  previous  departmental  statistics  may 
be  made  and  smaller  quantities  of  merchandise  bought  more 
often. 

Reorders  should  be  planned  more  carefully,  to  avoid  over¬ 
stocking.  and  keep  stock  down  to  a  minimum — more  care¬ 
ful  planning  so  that  special  sales  will  not  be  necessary. 

Promotional  sales  may  be  held.  Suggestive  selling  should 
be  stressed.  Size  ups  should  be  taken  and  low  stock  filled 
in.  Daily  inventory  system  should  be  installed  to  detect 
fast  and  slow-moving  merchandise.  More  judicious  pricing. 
Markdown  system  suitable  for  the  department  should  be 
installed.  Some  system  of  reward  to  salespeople  for  selling 
slow-moving  merchandise  may  be  originated. 

Proper  preventive  equipment  such  as  glass  cases,  etc.  Each 
salesperson  of  the  department  should  be  responsible  for 
stockwork  assigned.  Stockwork  should  be  supervised  by 
the  head  of  stock  with  the  aid  of  the  training  director. 

Instruction  in  proper  wrapping  of  merchandise  and  store 
policy  of  packing  should  be  given  by  head  of  wrappers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  training  department. 

Better  equipment  may  be  installed.  Some  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  are  listed :  grooved  hangers  for  evening  dresses ;  long 
wire-necked  hangers  for  fur  coats ;  woolen  bound  hangers ; 
hangers  with  non-slip  rubber  tips;  snap  shoulder  hangers; 
snapped  muslin  bags ;  muslin  shoulder  cases ;  cellophane 
shoulder  cases  and  bags;  glassine  paper  bags  for  silk  un¬ 
derwear  ;  cardboard  dress  hangers  for  beaded  dresses ;  mus¬ 
lin  lined  drawers ;  glass  cases  for  light  merchandise ;  tissue 
paper  shields  for  dresses  when  fitted ;  large  supply  of  tissue 
paper  at  counters  and  wrapper’s  desk;  dust  proof  stock- 
rooms. 

A  mechanical  device  of  wire  for  fastening  belts  to  garments. 

The  display  manager  should  supervise  the  following:  clean 
windows  for  display;  awnings  to  moderate  the  light;  not 
too  intense  light ;  proper  checking  in  and  out  of  merchan¬ 
dise  by  the  display  assistants. 

Exclusive  agencies  for  good  merchandise  should  be  patron¬ 
ized.  A  smaller  markup  might  be  used. 


Merchandise  should  be  examined  for  proper  size  before 
being  sent  to  customer.  Salespeople  should  be  instructed 
in  correct  alterations. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  seasonal  colors  and 
care  taken  in  buying  “off”  colors. 

Inspector  wrappers  should  be  able  to  examine  merchandise 
by  daylight  and  not  by  artificial  light.  Store  should  have 
garments  dry  cleaned  for  customers  instead  of  giving  a 
cash  allowance  to  customers. 

Customers  should  be  urged  to  examine  merchandise  care¬ 
fully  while  in  the  store. 

More  expert  tailors  and  seamstresses  should  be  employed, 
or  training  instituted. 

Salespeople  should  be  instructed  to  avoid  high  pressure 
selling  which  results  in  excessive  alterations  and  high  re¬ 
turns.  Salespeople  should  be  given  their  monthly  total  sales 
and  credits  to  impress  them  with  this  point. 
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Shopping  Reports  and  How  to  Judge  Them 

By  Sherred  W.  Adams,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  The  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 


At  the  risk  of  being  considered  out  of  date,  I  am 
introducing  the  subject  of  Shopping  Reports  and 
How  to  Judge  them  with  the  following  hoary,  but 
wisdom-weighted  couplet : 

“The  value  of  all  things  depends  not,  indeed, 

In  themselves,  but  man’s  use  of  them — feeding  man’s 
need.’’  Before  comparing  various  types  of  shopping 
reports,  weighing  one  against  another,  acclaiming  or 
discarding,  it  is  essential  to  state  clearly  the  purpose 
of  each  and  to  see  how  nearly  the  purpose  and  the  ac¬ 
complishment  balance. 

If  the  aim  of  the  rep>ort  is  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  shopper’s  general  reaction  to  the  salesperson  and 
the  sale  is  positive,  a  form  somewhat  like  the  following 
may  prove  entirely  adequate,  even  though  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  is  decidedly  general: 

1.  Was  the  salesperson’s  appearance  businesslike? 

2.  Was  her  manner  (a)  Alert,  (b)  Courteous? 

3.  Did  she  approach  you  promptly? 

4.  Did  she  satisfy  your  needs?  Did  she  do  so 
(1)  Promptly  (2)  Efficiently? 

5.  In  the  future  would  you  (a)  Seek  this  sales¬ 
person?  (b)  Be  perfectly  willing  to  have  her 
serve  you?  (c)  Avoid  her? 

If  the  object  of  the  report  is  not  only  to  get  the  gen¬ 
eral  reaction  of  the  shopper  to  the  service  given  her, 
but  to  find  out  the  salesperson’s  method  of  giving  the 
service,  the  above  form  would  have  to  be  very  much 
elaborated  and  jjerhaps  materially  changed. 

The  enlarged  purpose  would  make  it  necessary  to 
learn  some  of  the  “Hows”  and  “Whats”  of  the  sale. 
For  example : 

What  the  salesi)erson  said  when  she  approached. 
How  she  demonstrated  the  merchandise.  What  merch¬ 
andise  she  showed.  What  objections  the  customer 
made.  How  the  objections  were  met.  What  effort 
was  made  to  do  suggestive  selling. 

If  the  pur]X)se  of  a  rejxjrt  is  to  collect  exact  evidence 
with  a  view  to  analyzing  current  practices  without 
considering  the  amount  of  time  given  by  the  shopper, 
or  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  and  tabulating  results,  a 
descriptive  report  with  the  conversation  between  cust¬ 
omer  and  salesperson  given  in  dialogue  form,  will 
bring  the  desired  return,  provided,  of  course,  the  shop¬ 
per  has  a  verbatim  memory  and  a  facile  pen. 

Frequently  the  management  wishes  to  check  up  on 
definite  conditions,  or  the  training  director  desires  to 
follow  up  on  phases  of  system,  selling,  or  service  that 
her  organization  is  at  the  time  stressing.  She  may  wish 
to  have  detailed  information  on  one  or  more  of  the 
following  points:  The  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
salesperson.  The  kind  of  approach  being  generally 
used.  The  use  of  suggestive  selling.  The  relative 
price  range  of  the  merchandise  most  frequently  shown. 


The  reading  back  of  addresses.  The  suggesting  to  cus- 
mers  that  they  take  small  packages.  The  salesperson’s 
knowledge  and  use  of  store  directory. 

In  such  a  case,  the  report  that  gets  what  is  wanted 
readily  and  gives  it  directly,  clearly,  and  completely  is 
a  good  report  for  the  purpose  even  though  to  one  who 
thinks  of  a  shopping  report  as  something  much  more 
comprehensive,  the  results  appear  incomplete  and  the 
emphasis  seems  misplaced.  The  weakness,  if  weakness 
there  be  lies  not  in  the  report,  but  in  the  narrowness  of 
the  purpose. 

Flexibility — In  making  and  judging  a  shopping 
report,  flexibility  is  a  cardinal  virtue, — flexibility  in  I 
the  mind  of  the  person  and  flexibility  in  the  form  prod¬ 
uced  or  judged.  And  by  flexibility  I  do  not  mean  flab¬ 
biness,  looseness,  shapelessness.  A  flexible  person  or 
thing  is  one  that  is  clear-cut,  well-defined,  yet  capable 
of  being  readily  modified  without  loss  of  identity  and 
individuality.  Following  out  this  idea,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  flexible  shopping  report  is  one  that  adequately  covers 
the  usual  phases  of  a  sale  and  provides  also  for  special 
emphasis  and  for  specialized  uses. 

Efficiency — Another  quality  to  be  striven  for  in  a 
shopping  report  is  efficiency.  Does  the  form  used  give 
the  maximum  results  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  ?  Does  it  present  the  material  in  a  form 
that  is  easily  read,  quickly  understood  and  readily  util¬ 
ized  for  the  rating  of  salespeople,  or  the  compiling  of 
data? 

Scope — With  the  idea  of  flexibility  and  efficiency  in 
mind,  let  us  discuss  the  scope  of  a  shopping  report. 

First  of  all,  it  should  give  the  following  basic  and 
background  information : 

Salesperson’s  Number — Department  No.  Date— 
(Month,  day  of  week)  Time  of  day — Weather — Num- 
t)er  of  Customers  in  Department — Number  of  Sales¬ 
people  in  Department. 

The  Shopper’s  Problem — Next,  the  shopper’s  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  definitely  stated.  For  example,  if  she  is 
shopping  for  a  dress,  without  having  a  very  definite 
idea  as  to  the  price,  color,  or  style  desired,  her  problem 
might  be  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following  way: 

Example  of  Problem: — To  find  a  medium-priced 
dress,  size  38,  of  a  suitable  color  and  style  for  a  tall, 
slender  brunette. 

Following  this,  there  should  be  questions  that  cover 
adequately,  yet  succintly,  such  matters  as : 

The  appearance  of  the  salesperson 

The  manner  of  the  salesperson 

Her  response  to  the  customer’s  problem 

The  amount  of  merchandise  showed 

The  price  range  of  merchandise  showed 

Her  selection  of  talking  points 

The  demonstration  of  her  merchandise 
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Her  methods:  Meeting  objections — Helping  the 
customer  come  to  a  decision — Suggesting  addi¬ 
tional  merchandise  —  Handling  system  —  Parting 
with  the  customer — A  record  of  any  special  service 
given — such  as  wrapping  a  customer’s  extra 
packages. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  report  form,  or  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sheet,  there  should  be  a  heading : 

Additional  Points  of  Interest  in  the  Sale 

Shoppers  should  be  instructed  to  fill  in  this  space 
with  facts  and  observations  not  included,  or  completely 
covered,  in  the  body  of  the  report.  If  a  special  line  of 
investigation  or  follow-up  work  is  in  progress,  she 
should  be  told  to  report  fully  thereon. 

Additional  Points  of  Interest  in  the  sale  seems  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  more  common  heading.  Remarks,  for  the 
following  reasons :  it  is  more  suggestive,  more  concrete 
and  decidedly  more  interesting. 

After  the  report  is  completed,  it  should  be  dated  and 
signed  by  the  shopper. 

The  Material  as  here  presented,  does  not  include  the 
shopper’s  opinion,  or  rating,  of  the  salesperson.  The 
reason  for  this  omission,  though  open  to  discussion,  is 
that  the  function  of  the  shopper  seems  to  be  to  gather 
and  submit  evidence.  The  intrepreting  and  judging  of 
the  salesperson  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  should 
be  the  work  of  an  executive — someone  who  has  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  store  at  heart  and  who  has  some  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  placement,  training,  transfer  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  salesperson.  And  now  that  the  general 
purpose  and  scope  of  a  shopping  report  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  it  is  well  to  consider  the  methods  of  securing  the 
desired  information. 

The  descriptive  report  reproduces  the  sale,  giving 
the  exact  words  and  describing  the  manner  and  gestures 
that  accompany  them,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  shop¬ 
per  observes  carefully,  remembers  completely  and  re¬ 
produces  accurately.  Its  great  weaknesses,  even  when 
handled  by  an  expert  shopper  with  a  flair  for  written 
expression,  are :  ( 1 )  That  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  write;  (2)  That  the  material  is  not  in  logical  form, 
therefore  the  person  reading  it  has  to  make  her  own 
classifications  and  deductions;  the  returns  from  various 
shoppers  will  be  so  various  and  different  that  there  will 
be  no  basis  for  comparison. 

A  second  method  of  securing  the  desired  information 
is  by  asking  definite  questions  and  leaving  a  space 
under  each  question  for  the  shopper’s  answer.  This 
method  provides  for  information  along  definite  lines. 
It  also  tends  to  insure  a  natural  response  and  to  allow 
explanation  and  elaboration.  It,  however,  consumes 
time  and  presents  the  evidence  in  such  a  personal  way 
that  it  is  difficult  to  use  the  findings  on  rating  sheets  or 
in  the  compiling  of  data. 

A  third  method  is  to  word  each  question  in  such  a 
way  that  the  answer  must  be  either  “Yes”  or  “No”. 
Such  questions  are  quickly  answered.  They  give  definite, 
exact  information  that  can  readily  be  used  on  rating 
sheets  or  the  compiling  of  data.  But  in  its  strength  lies 
its  weakness.  The  definiteness  of  the  method  presents 


difficulties.  Many  questions, — often  too  many — ^must 
be  asked  in  order  to  cover  the  ground.  And  often  the 
ground  is  even  then  not  completely  covered.  A  number 
of  points  should  be  judged  relatively,  not  exactly  and 
for  such  the  “Yes”  and  “No”  questions  make  no 
provision. 

A  Fourth  Method  is  to  ask  questions,  supplying  all 
the  expected  answers  and  asking  the  shopper  to  check 
the  one  actually  given  by  the  salesperson.  This  method 
requires  much  investigation,  checking  and  revising 
before  it  can  be  put  into  practice.  The  person  making 
the  report  must  know  what  responses  may  reasonably 
be  expected  and  as  only  one  response  is  to  be  checked, 
the  responses  submitted  must  be  mutually  exclusive. 
Example:  Was  the  salesperson’s  manner 

Gracious  ? 

Coldly  Courteous? 

Indifferent  ? 

Rude? 

(If  a  girl’s  manner  is  gracious,  it  cannot  be  coldly 
courteous,  indifferent,  or  rude.  The  girl  who  is  coldly 
courteous  lacks  the  warmth  of  graciousness,  but  she 
escapes  the  charge  of  indifference  and  the  stigma  of 
rudeness.) 

Actual  Response — In  using  the  expected  response- 
method,  it  is  well  always  to  leave  a  space  to  be  filled  in, 
with  the  salespersons’s  actual  response  in  case  this  res¬ 
ponse  is  different  from  any  of  the  responses  listed. 

Response  Method — A  report  using  the  expected 
response  method  requires  thought  in  checking,  but  does 
not  consume  an  undue  amount  of  time.  The  evidence 
is  more  real  and  vivid  than  that  furnished  by  “Yes”  and 
“No”  questions  and  more  definite  than  that  given  when 
the  shopper  formulates  her  own  answers.  It  may  be 
readily  evaluated  and  used  in  rating  salespeople  and  in 
judging  the  spirit  of  the  store. 

A  Fifth  Method  of  making  a  shopping  report  may  be 
called  an  elective  or  combination  method.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  report  should  not  have  bits  of  description 
and  dialogue  and  groups  of  “Yes  and  No  questions,” 
questions  with  suggested  answers  and  questions  to  be 
answered  in  the  shopper’s  own  words,  provided  only 
that  the  directions  to  the  person  making  the  report  are 
clearly  given  and  the  results  are  definite  and  ratable. 

Would  not  a  fitting  climax  to  this  article  be  a  Model 
Shopping  Report  “for  daws  to  peck  at”?  If  the 
writer’s  aim  has  been  attained,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
“Advanced  showings”, — each  store  will  make  its  OTvn 
flexible  shopping  report  to  meet  its  own  needs  efficiently. 


Question  —  Work? 

Question:  What  is  the  one  thing  necessary  before 
any  plan,  no  matter  how  good  of  itself,  is  of  any  good 
to  a  store? 

Answer:  The  working  of  that  plan. 

Question:  And  what  does  it  take  to  make  a  plan 
work? 

Answer:  Work! 

Amos  Parrish  Magazine. 
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Legal  And  Public  Holidays 

For  February  and  March,  1 929 

Quick  reference  dates  used  constantly  by  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Managers, 
the  Merchandise  Office,  Buyers  and  Personnel  Directors  in  making  their  advance  plans 
This  calendar  will  appear  every  other  month  in  The  Bulletin. 

Compiled  by  Suzanne  Ashlet  Bbett  for  the  Sales  Phomotion  Division. 

Arbor  Day  Suggests  an  April  Promotion  for  House  and  Garden  Week. 

Every  Week  Should  Promote  Fashions. 

March  2,  Saturday  April  2,  Tuesday 

Sam  Houston  Memorial  Day  (Texas).  j  Home  Craft  Week. 

Texas  Independence  Day.  Better  Homes  Week. 


March  4,  Monday 
House  and  Garden  Week. 

Inauguration  Day  (once  every  4  years  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  only). 

March  10,  Sunday 
Telephone  first  used — 1876. 

March  17,  Sunday 
St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

March  21,  Thursday 
Budget  Week. 

Spring  Begins. 

March  22,  Friday 

Emanicipation  Day  (in  Porto  Rico). 

March  24,  Sunday 
Palm  Sunday. 

March  25,  Monday 

Maryland  Day  (in  that  State  only). 

Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
(Catholic). 

March  29,  Friday 

Good  Friday  (Conn.,  Del.,  Fla.,  La., 
Md.,  Minn.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  Tenn.).  In  Connecticut, 
Good  Friday  is  usually  proclaimed  by 
the  Governor  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  World  War  declared,  1917. 
North  Pole  discovered,  1909. 

March  30,  Saturday 

Seward  Day  (in  Alaska). 

March  31,  Sunday 
Easter  Day. 


April  12,  Friday 

Formal  Opening  of  Baseball  Season. 
(This  date  is  approximate.)  Schedule 
of  Games  is  usually  announced  late  in 
February. 

April  13,  Saturday 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  Birthday — 1743  (Hol¬ 
iday  in  Alabama),  Jefferson  Davis’ 
Birthday — 1808. 

April  15  to  20,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

National  Sewing  Week.  Originated  by  the 
National  Costume  Art  Association  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  promote  interest 
in  sewing.  Detailed  plans  and  programs 
for  the  use  of  department  stores, 
schools,  parent  teachers’  associations, 
women’s  clubs,  girls’  clubs  and  news¬ 
papers,  attractive  posters  and  counter 
cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Sewing  Week  Committee,  National  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  Association,  225  West  34th 
St.,  New  York. 

April  19,  Friday 

State  Elections  (in  Louisiana,  third  Tues¬ 
day).  Observed  as  Patriot’s  Day 
(Maine  and  Massachusetts). 

April  23,  Tuesday 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Camp  Week. 

Electrical  Week. 

April  26,  Friday 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  (in  Ala.,  Fla., 
Ga.,  Miss.)  Fast  Day  (in  N.  H.). 


Jewish  Holidays,  Festivals  and  Fasts 

Festivals  and  Fasts  Hebrew  Month  Year  1929  (5689) 

Passover,  1st  Day  ,  Nisan  April  25,  Thursday 

Passover,  2nd  Day  Nisan  April  26,  Friday 
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Showing  Them  How 

Dramatizing  Your  Merchandise 
Is  Part  of  the  New  Modern  Art 

By  Beatrice  D.  Sweetman, 

Department  of  Fashion  and  Promotion, 

The  May  Department  Stores  Co.,  New  York 

NSEMBLING”  through  departmental  coordina- 
Pj  tion,  the  principle  so  vital  to  modern  store  keep¬ 
ing,  is  now  receiving  its  strongest  impetus  in 
dramatic  presentations  to  the  consumer. 

Merchants  are  becoming  showmen — ^they  resort  to 
stagecraft  and  they  are  availing  themselves  of  the  color 
era  and  the  invasion  of  modernism — two  factors  that 
have  contributed  much  to  this  home  beautiful  revival. 
The  store  uses  this  method  to  show  the  customer  "How 
to  do  It". 

The  fashion  show  and  the  apparel  ensemble  shops, 
with  their  special  backgrounds  for  winter  sports  and 
southland  resorts,  have  their  gay  seasonal  fling,  with 
the  usual  return,  but  it  is  in  the  home  furnishings  di¬ 
visions  that  the  greatest  strides  are  being  made.  The 
exploitation  of  home  decoration  is  now  making  home 
furnishings  merchandise  headliners. 

.\nd  what  fun  there  is  in  staging  these  presentations 
for  interested,  educational  selling — big  selling! 

Fun,  because  of  the  profitable  reaction  in  increased 
sales — and,  too,  the  fun  that  is  the  “play-element”  in 
the  most  grown-up  of  us — we  all  love  to  play-act  and 
we  all  love  the  romance  of  the  stage  and  we  have  such 
a  wealth  of  opportunity  in  this  merchandising  game  of 
running  a  store,  with  the  public  as  an  audience.  The 
public  is  a  very  interested  audience  when  it  is  shown 
how  to  do  things  and  how  to  get  maximum  value 
out  of  everything  it  buys.  The  modern  customer  is 


as  keen  as  the  merchant — ^and  as  appreciative,  and 
the  fast  developing  fashion-consciousness  in  every  item 
of  home  staples  is  as  breathless  to  watch  as  ready-to- 
wear  ever  was ! 

May  we  take  the  bathroom  first  in  this  new  order  of 
ensembling  in  the  merchandising  scheme  of  things? 
It  is  the  happiest  experiment-station  for  color-play,  and 
errors  in  this  room  are  less  disastrous  than  elsewhere 
in  the  home.  Staples  in  this  merchandise  group  show 
their  new  character  so  definitely.  Domestics  buyers  will 
tell  you  that  one  quite  visibly  gets  the  quickened  pulse 
of  the  linens  and  domestics  business  here  in  the  most 
satisfactory  merchandise  ratio. 

Look  at  the  stylish  towel — the  stylish  bath  towel  in 
particular — the  “Leader”  in  stylish  staples  for  the 
home.  It  is  as  snappy  and  modish  in  color  and  design 
in  its  functional  place  in  the  color  scheme  of  the  linen 
closet  of  1928-29  as  a  Rodier  scarf  is  in  the  most 
smartly  ensembled  outfit  for  any  occasion.  In  the  last 
two  big  semi-annual  linen  sales  in  New  York’s  biggest 
store — the  colored  bath  towel  sold  out  completely  the 
first  day  of  a  most  unusual  bath  towel  offering,  even  for 
so  big  a  store  and  today  the  big  selling  potentiality  of 
the  stylish  bath  towel  is  accompanied  by  equally  gay 
merchandise  activity  in  sales  of  colored  linen  kitchen 
towels  and  matching  colored  dish  cloths !  Why  not  stylish 
staples?  Wash  cloths,  bath  towels,  bath  mats,  shower 
curtains,  window  curtains,  wall  papers,  hampers — and 
other  possible  furniture  bits,  space  permitting — and 
the  legion  of  bottles — space  permitting  or  no!  What  a 
color  tie-up !  What  delightful  new  effects,  new  interests, 
the  progressive  store-keeper  ,  produces  for  the  home¬ 
maker  !  And  what  interesting  new  business  for  him¬ 
self! 

At  Macy’s — one  of  the  best  merchandise  showmen  in 
the  country — not  so  very  long  ago  presented  a  window- 
series  exploiting  the  good  taste  of  modernism  and  color 
in  the  bathroom  that  was  as  broadly  educational  and 
stimulating  to  the  home-makers  passing  by  as  any 
merchandise  picture  ever  staged  in  a  street  length  of 
windows.  The  broad  gamut  of  these  interestingly  staged 
pictures  included  a  luxurious  dressing  bath  in  black, 
white  and  green  that  omitted  no  single,  educational  sell¬ 
ing  trick.  Including  the  alert  style-message  reiterated  on 
the  window  placards  introducing  each  of  the  five  win¬ 
dows  in  the  series. 


A  Colorful  Guest  Room 
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What  a  glorified  business  evolution — it  runs  the 
gamut  of  real  silver  and  twenty-two  karat  gold  bath¬ 
room  fittings  and  silken  shower  sheets  right  down  to 
gay  new  versions  of  bread-and-butter  hardware  needs 
that  include  even  the  smallest  bathroom  hook  “to 
match”. 

You  all  know  what  place  “Color  in  the  Kitchen” 
takes  in  this  interesting  new  promotional  program  for 
the  well  dressed  home.  Wanamaker’s  “Six  Little 
Kitchens”  are  a  fine  example  of  the  right  kind  of 
showmanship.  No  other  store  has  surpassed  this  type 
of  departmental  kitchens  in  such  variety,  including  a 
completely  equipped  laundry  with  a  mangle  shining  with 
copper  trappings.  They  carried  the  idea  of  visualizing 
the  gleaming  copper  of  this  equipment  into  the  basement 
laundry — quite  in  line  with  the  new  things  being  done 
these  days.  The  modern  educator  and  the  practical 
mother  may  now  plan  the  kiddies’  playroom  in  the 
cellar. 

Another  instance  of  this  type  of  merchandise  show¬ 
manship  and  departmental  store  coordination  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  Gimbel’s  who  recently  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

An  exposition  of  modern  bedding  ensembles  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  color,  with  lectures  by  national 
authorities : 

Lecture  Program 
Tuesday,  November  27th: 

12:30:  The  Psychology  of  Color  by  Pamelia  Coyne 
of  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

3 :00 :  The  Bedroom  Comes  Into  Its  Own,  by 
Priscilla  Whiley  of  House  and  Garden. 

Wednesday,  November  28tb: 

12:30:  Color  Ensembles  in  the  Bedroom,  by  Helen 
Ufford  of  Delineator. 

3:00:  Color  as  an  Artistic  Feature  by  Helen 
UflFord  of  Delineator. 

Friday,  November  30th: 

12:30:  The  Art  of  Bedmaking,  by  Helen  Whitson 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

3:00:  The  Personality  of  Color,  by  Victoria  Wil¬ 
liamson  of  Good  Housekeeping. 

Leading  psychologists  are  attaching  more  importance 
every  day  to  the  effect  of  color  on  personality.  Color 
in  the  bedroom  is  an  important  movement  all  over  the 
country.  This  presentation  was  staged  in  the  general  bed 
covering  section  on  the  second  floor.  The  set-ups  for 
“The  Ten  Fascinating  Bedroom  Corners”  merit  de¬ 
tailed  picturing  for  your  interest.  Each  group  had  its 
own  introductory  placard,  and  each  group  also  had  its 
own  typed  sheet  with  itemized  listings  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  guidance.  We  give  them  to  you  in  the  same 
interesting  detail. 

The  Master  Bedroom: — “The  Subtle  Combination  of 
Maize  and  Tan  Is  Very  Livable  for  the  Master 
Bedroom”. 

9th  Floor 

Twin  Poster  Beds — Walnut  $50.00  each 

Mattress,  Beautyrest  inner  spring  39.50 
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Box  Springs 

25.00 

Night  table 

44.75 

1  Chair 

24.75 

1  Chair 

16.75 

2ii«l  Floor 

2  sets  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  maize 

8.50  set 

2  tan  wool  blankets 

18.75  each 

2  tan  silk  quilted  comfortables 

48.50  each 

2  Candlewick  Spreads 

3.48  each 

7th  Floor 

1  grey  taupe  rug  8  x  10 

49,00 

Old  World  Shop 

1  antique  hooked  rug 

25.00 

lamp  base 

25.00 

shade 

6.00 

The  Guest  Room: — “A  Colorful  Modernistic  Setting 

for  an  Unusual  Guest  Room”. 

9th  Floor 

Modem  Twin  Beds — Show  Pieces  not  for  sale. 

2nd  Floor 

2  sets  Peach  Sheets 

8.50  a  set 

2  plaid  blankets — all  wool 

13.75  each 

2  wool-filled  gold  satin  comfortable 

35.00  each 

2  modern  rayon  spreads 

5.85  each 

Old  World  Shop 

Modernistic  Rug 

440.00 

The  Bridal  Chamber: — “A  Bridal  Chamber  in  charac- 

teristic  French  Style”. 

9th  Floor 

French  Double  Bed  from  an  8-pc.  suite  $1095.00  (Mod- 

ern  copy  and  includes  two  night  tables) 

2nd  Floor 

2  White  Percale' Sheets 

4.80  each 

2  White  Percale  Cases 

1.18  each 

1  White  Wool  Blanket 

35.00 

Korean  Silk  Blanket  Cover,  white 

27.50 

1  French  Taffeta  Handmade.  Downfilled 

coverlet 

with  bolster  pillow,  orchid 

425.00 

2nd  Floor 

Green  Chaise  lounge 

Set  of  French  Taffeta  Hand  Made 

Cover  and  pillow — orchid,  blue  and  rose 

275.00 

7th  Floor 

1  Chenille  Rug 

40.00 

2  French  Lamps 

40.00  each 

Old  World  Shop 

2  French  Commodes 

46.00  each 

Waste  Basket 

12.50 

Art  Needlework  Dept. — 2nd  Floor 

1  Pillow 

9.50 

1  Pillow 

9.50 

1  Pillow 

15.00 

The  Young  Girl’s  Room: — “A  Youthful  Color  Scheme 

for  a  Young  Girl’s  Room” 

9th  Floor 

Green  Bed 

32.25 

Beautyrest  Mattress 

39.50 

Madison  Box  Spring 

25.00 
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bid  Floor 

2  sets  orchid  sheets,  green  borders 
2  plain  orchid  sheets 
2  applique  quilts 
2  green  blankets,  all  wool 

7tli  Floor 

1  grey  rug 


9.25  set 
1.98  each 
29.75  each 
22.50  each 


40.00 


The  College  Nook: — “A  Sophisticated  College  Girl 
Used  the  Modern  Motif”. 

Mk  Floor 

1  modern  single  bed — from  suite 

Beautyrest  Mattress  39.50 

Madison  Box  Spring  25.00 

7tk  Floor 

Very  dark  blue  rug  34.50 

2ii<l  Floor 

2  white  sheets  &  cases  with  blue  borders  7.50  set 

1  blue  &  gold  rayon  comfortable  23.75 

1  rayon  spread  7.85 

1  pastel  blue  wool  blanket  with  satin  binding  22.50 

Old  World  Shop 

1  Modern  table,  original  Saddier  (Paris), 

Blister  Maple  &  Satin  Wood  125.00 

Lamp  Base,  $25.00  Shade  16.50 

Austrian  Bowl  5.(X) 

The  Boy’s  Room: — “A  Husky  Boy  Is  At  His  Best  In 
Colorful  Surroundings”. 

Ml  Floor 

Single  Maple  Day  Bed  2'  6"  x  6'  2"  28.00 

Box  Spring  25.(X) 

Mattress,  Layer  Cotton  17.(X) 

2nd  Floor 

2  yellow  sheets 
1  case 

1  plain  tan  blanket 
Mexican  Blanket 

7th  Floor 

Dark  Green  Rug 
Leather  Floor  Cushion 

Old  World  Shop 

Match  Stand 
Red  Table,  imported 
Bulldog 


Mother's  Room — Colonial  Style 

“Bachelor  Room  in  Old  Spanish  Style  is  particularly 
smart  in  green  and  yellow.” 

Old  World  Shop 


Spanish  Antique  Bed 

200.00 

Red  Damask  Hanging 

150.00 

Yellow  Damask  Spread 

200.00 

Green  Spanish  Alphajura  rug 

85  00 

Smoker 

13.00 

Italian  Dragon  Candlestick 

32.00 

Stool 

75.00 

Credenza  (Prayer  Table) 

65.00 

Floor 

2  green  sheets  and  2  pillow  cases 

8.50 

1  green  blanket 

7.85 

1.98  each 
.64 
11.75 
39.50 


“The  Business  Woman  Combines  Her  Betlroom  and 
Studio  in  a  smart  way.” 

2nd  Floor 


Mother’s  Room: — “Mother’s  Room  in 
Setting”. 

9tk  Floor 


2  green  sheets  and  cases 

8.50  set 

34.50 

1  green  and  gold  blanket 

27.50 

29.00 

1  green  and  gold  satin  comfortable 

Old  World  Shop 

23.75 

2.25 

Yellow  Moire  Bed  Cover 

107.00 

67.00 

Cactus — complete 

5.00 

18.00 

Modern  Cat 

3.50 

a  Colonial 

Modern  Powder  Jar 

2.75 

Cigarette  Container,  $13.(X)  Ash  Tray 

2.50 

Chinois  $15.00  2  Lamps 

20.00  each 

Chenille  Rug 

37.50 

Tester  Bed 

25.00 

Spring 

25.00 

Mattress 

25.00 

Pillows  (Live  feathers  and  down) 

5.00  each 

Bench 

12.75 

Chair 

64.75 

Floor 

1  set  pink  sheets  and  cases 

9.35 

1  French  Imported  Blanket  (pink) 

16.75 

1  Patchwork  Quilt 

18.75 

1  World  Shop 

Canopy  Drapery  and  coverlet 

45.00 

Large  Antique  Hooked  Rug 

350.00 

Floor 

Lamp 

12.50 

Shade 

5.50 

A  bed-couch  and  a  chair  in  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
modern — one  of  the  most  livable  and  luxurious  types 
we  have  ever  seen — yet  with  definite  practical  value 
withal.  Green  velour  covers  the  couch,  the  huge  cush¬ 
ions  and  the  mattress.  The  stunning  cushion  arrange¬ 
ment-three  large  back  pillows  and  two  side  bolsters — 
transformed  the  bedroom  into  a  beautiful  living  room. 

Two  well  constructed  bookcases  also  formed  end 
tables  on  each  side  of  the  couch.  This  suite  has  all 
manner  of  duplication  possibilities  and  inexpensive 
ones  too.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  units  in 
this  demonstration  and  suggests  broad  selling  possibili¬ 
ties. 

The  departmental  tie-up  deserves  a  word  of  comment 
and  so  do  the  windows.  Interesting  merchandise  units 
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in  good  displays  in  and  around  the  department,  were 
piled  high  and  in  colorful  grouping,  making  their  own 
strong  appeal  in  exposition  showings. 

This  New  York  city  store  reported  that  their  business 
in  the  bedding  department  increased  80%  during  the  ten 
day  period  of  this  bedding  ensemble  exposition — that 
much  new  activity  and  new  interest  was  decidedly  stim¬ 
ulated  in  the  entire  department  and  more  business  in 
the  better  type  of  merchandise. 

Here  is  good  seasonal  merchandising  thought  for  the 
allied  home  furnishing  departments,  and  it  may  be 
elaborated  to  your  own  local  needs  and  particular  plans 
at  any  time. 

This  exposition  of  bedroom  ensembles  suggests  the 
first  of  such  ensemble  series.  Others  of  equal  interest 
may  be  planned  to  include  all  home  accessories-^-linens, 
china,  silver — for  special  holiday  entertaining  and 
broader  holiday  gift-giving,  and  spring  time  refurnish¬ 
ing.  You  can  also  bear  it  in  mind  for  your  window  and 
department  pictures,  January  white  events  in  household 
linens  and  for  every  coordinated  merchandise  event  in 
the  store  calendar.  Such  presentations  will  accomplish 
good  prestige  building  for  your  store. 

Another  store  concentrates  on  the  promotion  of  table 
settings.  This  promotion  is  characteristic  of  the  store, 
effective  and  consistent  with  their  type  of  appeal.  They 
told  their  story  thus:  “The  hostess  service  for  correct 
table  settings.  We  offer  the  assistance  of  a  Consultant 
Specialist”.  This  was  the  placard  on  a  beautiful  linen 
set-up  in  the  household,  linen  and  china  departments. 
On  the  desk  of  the  hostess  in  charge  were  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  “Vogue’s  Book  of  Etiquette”  by  the  editors  of 
Vogue,  also  the  attractive  .'\ltman  booklet,  “Table 
Settings”. 

Party  planning  is  another  featured  development  at 
this  store  and  one  always  finds  a  festive  seasonal  table 
in  complete  suggestive  set-up,  and  as  a  rule,  well  tied 
up  with  a  timely  window  display.  Coordination  with  the 
favor  and  stationery  department  is  well  evidenced  here 
also. 

It’s  great  fun — a  great  bit  of  store-fun — this  “Show¬ 
ing  the  Customer  How  To  Do  It”  in  the  big  coordin¬ 
ated  scheme  of  things  she  needs  for  herself  and  her 
home  and  her  family. 

Modern  life  demands  color  and  stimulation  every  step 
of  the  way — and  the  “Buy-Way”  that  is  made  most 
compelling  will  be  the  “Buy- Way”  she  will  choose! 
And  this  preferred  “Buy-Way”  of  Mrs.  Average 
Woman  is  your  best  selling  way. 

Be  a  merchandise  showman!  Set  your  stages  for 
every  department  of  your  store — coordinate  your  efforts 
from  every  allied  section  and  make  your  presentation 
to  your  public  in  this  well  related  merchandise-picture. 

Selling  becomes  injected  with  a  quickened  pulse  that 
means  easier  selling  when  alert  stores  show  you  how 
to  do  ever)dhing — when  the  merchant  presents  to  the 
consumer  well  ensembled  merchandise-pictures  that  are 
educational  in  value  as  well  as  commercial  in  dollar- 
and-cents  value  to  the  storekeeper. 

The  dramatic  educational  factor  in  presentation  is 
what  clinches  the  sales-punch — hence,  the  real  value  of 
these  dramas  by  our  keen  store  psychologists — they  play 
to  the  people  to  educate  them  in  merchandise  as  well  as 
to  sell  them  the  merchandise. 


A  Banker  Forecasts 
The  New  Way  to  Net  Profits 

Reviewed  by  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett 

“The  New  Way  to  Net  Profits”,  by  Fred  W.  Shibley,  Harper 

&  Bros.,  Publishers. 

A  banker’s  analysis  of  the  new  way  to  net  profits 
makes  this  book  indispensable  to  the  retailer.  In  the 
foreword  by  Donaldson  Brown,  Vice-President  of  the 
General  Motors  Company,  is  outlined  the  essentials  of 
modern  day  business  management  so  vital  to  industrial 
prosperity.  These  two  essentials  are  forecasting  and 
planning,  not  the  functions  of  an  individual  or  a  de¬ 
partment,  hut  the  conscious  cooperative  work  of  an 
organization.  The  foreword  opens  the  door  into  the 
new  era  which  Fred  W.  Shibley,  Vice-President  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  has  so  dramati¬ 
cally  visualized. 

Every  chapter  is  a  challenge  to  clear  thinking.  The 
vast  realm  of  production  and  distribution  he  interprets 
as  a  constant  kaleidoscope  having  color,  form,  inter¬ 
changing  forces  and  a  delicate  interdependence.  He 
describes  this  new  way  to  net  profits  as  “the  most  com¬ 
plex  mechanism  ever  developed  by  the  human  mind.” 

To  this  complexity  Mr.  Shibley  has  devoted  many 
years  of  work  constantly  investigating,  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  he  has  seen  tangible  and  continuing  results 
in  net  profits  for  many  concerns.  While  the  author 
represents  in  dollars  many  of  these  net  profits,  he  also 
translates  them  into  results  extending  beyond  dollars 
and  suggesting  how  they  enter  the  realm  of  human 
happiness.  He  believes  this  subject  of  net  profits  affords 
the  dreamer  the  same  opportunity  as  the  hard-headed 
analist,  but  in  its  application  to  every  man’s  business  he 
reverts  to  the  banker’s  one  ultimate  excuse  and  inex¬ 
orable  test  of  business  continuity  —  net  profits.  But 
how?  The  method  he  presents  is  one  of  organization, 
that  each  year  we  must  so  organize  as  to  make  substan¬ 
tially  more  than  we  spend,  and  the  scientific  adminis¬ 
tration  which  he  presents  in  more  minute  analysis  he 
defines  as  the  science  of  attaining  and  perpetuating  net 
profits. 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  who  at  the  present  moment  are  concentrating  their 
time  and  energy  on  the  vital  subject  of  Consumer  De¬ 
mand — The  Merchant’s  Guide,  will  find  most  valuable 
information  in  Mr.  Shibley ’s  presentation  of  the  new 
system.  He  tells  the  story  in  simple  language  and  with 
a  style  that  embodies  genuine  human  interest.  In  this 
new  system  the  master  word  is  “coordination”. 

In  his  conclusion  Mr.  Shibley  has  something  to  say 
against  the  old  adage,  “Competition  is  the  life  of  trade”, 
and  he  strikes  out  boldly  against  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant  giving  a  secret  rebate  to  obtain  business,  or 
selling  merchandise  below  cost  to  ruin  a  competitor.  He 
describes  this  as  unsportsmanlike,  as  it  is  for  the  athlete 
to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  opponent.  He  says  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  resort  to  such  practices  are  like  the  buc¬ 
caneers  of  former  days  who  played  up>on  commerce 
leaving  waste  and  desolation  in  their  tracks.  “Profit 
is  the  food  upon  which  the  permanent  extension  of  busi¬ 
ness  lives  and  he  will  be  most  successful  when  the 
greatest  number  of  his  fellow  men  are  successful.” 
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Getting  Things  From 
Here  to  There 

Getting  Things  From  Here  to  There! 

Here  Meaning  Our  Sources  of  Supply. 

There,  Meaning  Our  Stores. 

Safely  Quickly  Cheaply 

Written  for  the  Traffic,  Rcceiinng  ami  Marking  Group 

By  E.  F.  CosGRiFF,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  &  Company, 
New  York 

E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Manager, 

W.  T.  Grant  &  Co.,  IS etc  York 


E.\CH  of  these  factors  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
delivery  of  every  shipment,  while  singly,  they  may 
he  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment,  collect¬ 
ively,  they  represent  a  real  and  intricate  problem  and 
one  which  we  believe  is  being  successfully  met. 

Annually,  there  are  forwarded  to  the  Grant  Stores, 
somewhat  over  a  million  shipments,  and  valued,  of 
course,  at  millions  of  dollars.  These  shipments  move 
from  some  two  thousand  shippers,  located  in  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  shipping  points.  There  is,  as  you 
know,  a  wide  range  of  merchandise — pins,  pants,  paints 
and  powder,  or  what-have-you.  Practically  every  mode 
of  transportation  is  involved.  Moreover,  we  shall 
spend  this  year,  approximately  one  million  dollars  for 
transportation — no  mean  sum  in  itself.  This  will  af¬ 
ford,  as  it  were,  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  broad  field  that 
must  be  covered  in  this  business  of.  getting  things  from 
here  to  there. 

Now,  as  to  getting  things  there  Safely.  In  our  in¬ 
structions  to  shippers,  we  try  to  hammer  home  the  fact, 
figuratively  .speaking,  that  “A  Shipment  Started  Right, 
Is  Halfway  There”,  and  that  “Perfect  Packing  Pays”. 
In  a  number  of  instances  we  specify  the  type  or  kind 
of  container  to  be  used.  Not  only  must  goods  be 
packed  in  such  a  w'ay  as  to  arrive  in  good  condition  and 
not  at  an  excessive  cost,  but  the  packing  must  comply 
with  certain  rules  and  regulations  of  the  carriers.  We 
are  also  especially  keen  to  catch  up  with  and  correct 
those  instances  of  slipshod  packing  which  frequently  are 
the  cause  of  much  loss  and  damage.  Intelligent  pack¬ 
ing  and  marking  also  make  for  cheaper  transportation. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

Loss  Involved  Rather  Than. Damage 

f)ur  claim  records  which,  by  the  way,  are  so  set  up  to 
reveal  immediately  any  unusual  number  of  claims  on 
a  particular  carrier  or  commodity,  showed  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  munber  of  claims  were  being  filed  for  break¬ 


age  in  shipments  of  an  article  that  was  heavy  and  easily 
susceptible  to  damage,  unless  expertly  packed.  Investi¬ 
gation  developed  that  the  item  was  a  new  one  and  that 
no  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  problem  of  pack¬ 
ing.  Heavy  wooden  cases,  often  second-hand  ones  (those 
in  which  the  raw  material  had  been  packed  when  shipped 
into  the  factory),  were  being  used,  and  but  very  little 
inside  packing.  In  this  instance  a  special  carton  was 
recommended  with  the  result  that  the  damage  in  sub¬ 
sequent  shipments  was  practically  nil.  The  cost  of  the 
new  container  was  found  to  be  cheaper  than  the  old — 
less  labor  was  necessary  in  packing  and  the  container 
being  lighter,  saved  us  a  tidy  sum  in  freight. 

We  received  reports  from  several  stores  of  apparent 
pilferage  enroute  in  shipments  of  underwear.  The  claims 
were  filed  against  the  carriers  and  collected,  but  we  did 
not  stop  there.  Upon  looking  into  the  matter,  we  found 
that  the  containers  used  had  been  very  poorly  and  cheap¬ 
ly  made  by  the  box  manufacturers,  and  it  had  not  been 
difficult  for  thieves  to  enter  the  box,  remove  part  of 
the  contents,  and  leave  no  trace.  This  shipper  was  also 
making  occasional  shipments  in  corrugated  cartons  that 
were  of  cheap  construction  and  not  in  compliance  with 
the  freight  carriers’  specifications.  In  these  instances, 
our  stores  were  being  assessed  a  twenty  per  cent,  pen¬ 
alty  in  freight  charges.  Today,  this  company  is  using  a 
container  that,  according  to  our  records  has  cut  the 
losses  ninety  per  cent,  and  is  giving  us  better  service  at 
less  cost  in  transportation. 

The  proper  protection  of  goods  in  transit,  running 
as  it  does  in  our  case,  into  millions  of  dollars,  carries 
with  it  more  responsibility  than  may  be  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  involves  much  more  than  just  the  proper 
preparation  of  shipments.  It  takes  in  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  knowing  when  to  insure  and  when  not  to  insure, 
a  legal  knowledge  of  the  carrier’s  liability  and  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  loss;  also  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  go  in  arranging, adjustment.  Where  loss 
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or  damage  occurs,  the  traffic  division  is  expected  to 
come  through  with  a  check  in  settlement. 

Getting  Things  There  Quickly 

In  these  days  when  turnover  means  everything,  what 
order  is  not  required  in  a  hurry?  We  have  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  orders  in  transit  every  week.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  keep  these  shipments  rolling  in  proper 
fashion.  To  insure  an  expeditious  movement  of  our 
goods,  shipping  directions  detailing  the  best  routes  are 
furnished  each  shipper.  Approximately  65,000  freight 
routings  are  in  effect  at  this  writing.  As  may  be  easily 
imagined,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  detail  and 
research  incident  to  the  determining  of  these  routings 
which  are  selected  solely  with  the  idea  of  giving  our 
stores  the  best  possible  transportation  service. 

To  us,  the  prompt  handling  of  shipments  is  a  serious 
duty.  Many  shippers,  however,  do  not  appreciate  the 
effect  of  proper  routing  on  quick  delivery.  Indeed  in 
some  cases,  shipping  directions  are  ignored  entirely. 
For  example — a  New  York  City  shipper,  making  ship¬ 
ments  to  all  stores,  delivers  his  freight  to  a  truckman 
with  general  instructions  to  ship  the  “best  way”.  Aside 
from  not  knowing  anything  about  the  routing  of  ship¬ 
ments,  the  truckman’s  idea  of  the  “best  way”  is  the 
most  convenient,  for  naturally,  he  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  getting  rid  of  the  goods  as  soon  as  he  can. 
Therefore,  he  divides  the  shipments  amongst  two  or 
three  carriers  who,  though  able  to  handle  the  ship¬ 
ments,  cannot  do  so  advantageously.  Consequently,  we 
find  this  shipper’s  goods  moving  not  only  the  most 
expensive  way,  but  by  routes  that  do  not  give  our  stores 
the  quickest  delivery.  To  properly  route  feight  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  City  to  all  our  stores,  requires 
delivery  to  about  thirty  different  originating  carriers. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  the  railroads,  generally, 
have  considerably  improved  their  service.  This  has 
been  quite  a  factor  in  enabling  retailers  to  get  along 
with  smaller  stocks,  thus  releasing  a  good  deal  of  money 
formerly  tied  up  in  goods  in  transit.  But  all  carriers 
have  not  improved  to  the  same  degree.  While  each  line 
strives  to  equal  the  time  of  its  competitor,  between  given 
points,  geographic  location  and  other  conditions  over 
which  there  is  no  control  have  their  influence.  Often 
a  line  is  able  to  provide  superior  service  between  two 
points,  even  though  its  mileage  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  its  competitor. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  our  experience  in 
checking  transportation  service  from  one  of  our  most 
important  shipping  points.  Investigation  of  a  series  of 
delays  involving  shipments  to  several  stores,  developed 
that  the  shipper  was  routing  contrary  to  our  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  carrier  favored  had  not  built  up  its  service 
on  less  than  carload  shipments,  whereas  we  knew  that 
the  carrier  si^ecified  in  our  shipping  directions  was 
anxious  to  handle  this  class  of  business,  having  made 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  movement  by  operating 
through  cars.  Doubtless,  the  competing  line  would  in 
time  establish  a  similar  service;  in  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  looking  to  take  advantage  of  the  superior 
service  already  in  effect.  Needless  to  say,  the  shippers 
were  promptly  taken  to  task  with  the  result  that  an 
immediate  improvement  was  noticed,  of  from  three  to 
five  days  in  the  time  of  delivery.  We  are  citing  this 


instance  because  it  is  representative  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  intelligently  utiliziing  the  facilities  of 
the  different  carriers. 

Nor  do  we  absolve  the  transportation  companies 
from  their  obligation  to  give  us  the  service  that  we  pay 
for.  We  maintain  a  very  thorough  check  on  the  service 
of  the  different  carriers  and  where  delays  occur,  the 
matter  is  vigorously  handled  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  cause.  Our  efforts  are  constantly  directed  toward 
changing  routes  that  do  not  afford  the  proper  service. 
This  is  one  reason  why  we  have  our  stores  send  us  their 
bills  of  lading  and  freight  bills,  as  it  is  from  these  docu¬ 
ments  that  we  tabulate  the  time  required  for  delivery. 

Getting  Things  There  Cheaply 

It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that  many  of  our  sources 
of  supply  locate  in  small  towns  because  of  cheap  labor 
and  power  to  enable  them  to  produce  goods  at  prices 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay.  These  shipping  points  pre¬ 
sent  a  delivery  problem  that  keeps  us  constantly  on  our 
toes,  as  invariably  the  transportation  service  out  of  such 
points,  is  not  of  the  best. 

The  efforts  of  the  entire  traffic  division  might  well 
be  spent  on  this  work  alone — so  essential  is  the  matter 
of  quick  delivery  to  our  business. 

As  buyer  of  transportation,  the  traffic  division  has 
many  and  varied  opportunities  to  bring  about  sensible 
economies.  In  connection  with  every  shipment,  there 
are  many  elements  affecting  the  cost  of  transportation. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  are,  proper  marking  and 
addressing,  correct  classification,  adequate  packing,  in¬ 
surance,  the  proper  mode  of  shipping,  intelligent  rout¬ 
ing  of  freight  shipments  and  the  careful  preparation  of 
shipping  papers. 

Perhaps  the  major  effort  responsible  for  keeping  our 
transportation  costs  at  a  negligible  minimum  is  that  of 
the  shipping  directions  with  which  we  provide  every 
shipper.  These  directions  indicate  definitely  when  to  use 
Parcel  Post,  Express  and  Freight,  as  well  as  the  routes 
over  which  freight  shipments  should  move  to  secure  the 
lowest  rates.  General  instructions  as  to  packing  and 
marking  and  other  information  necessary  to  properly 
prepare  our  orders  for  shipment,  are  a  part  of  these 
directions.  Controlling  as  they  do,  the  shipping  of  the 
thousands  of  orders  placed  by  our  stores,  these  directions 
in  themselves  make  possible  enormous  savings.  This 
becomes  apparent,  immediately  one  considers  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  recover  from  shippers  and  carriers, 
merely  as  a  result  of  checking  the  extent  to  which  the 
shipping  directions  are  followed. 

Before  the  checking  procedure  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  parcel  post  shipments  amounted  to  approximately 
20%  of  all  shipments.  Today  they  run  about  30%  to 
35%.  Shippers  were  following  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  shipping  a  large  number  of  packages  by 
express  instead  of  parcel  post,  at  a  cost  to  us  of  about 
200  to  500%  more. 

Likewise,  express  shipments  were  30%  of  the  total 
and  are  now  about  20%.  Shippers  were  forwarding 
by  express,  packages  that  could  have  been  shipped 
freight  specifications,  would  according  to  our  shipping 
as  to  time  in  transit.  For  example,  a  shipment  moving 
from  New  York  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  if  within  the 
freight  specifications,  would  according  to  our  shipping 
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How  The  May  Company 

has  improved  its  service  and 
lowered  operating  costs 


The  may  company,  Cleveland,  ranking  as  Ohio’s  largest  department 
store,  and  covering  nineteen  acres  of  floor  space,  depends  upon  181 
National  Cash  Registers  to  handle  cash  transactions  with  customers.  All  charges 
are  authorized  on  the  National  O.  K.  Charge  Phone. 

The  desire  to  improve  service  and  lower  operating  costs  prompted  the  first  in¬ 
stallation  of  National  Cash  Register  equipment  seventeen  years  ago.  The  same 
factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  many  reorders  placed  since  that  time. 

The  most  recent  of  these  reorders  included  six  latest  type  clerk-wrap  Class  2000 
registers  for  use  in  the  toilet  goods  department.  This  installation,  pictured 
above,  brought  a  definite  saving  in  cashiers’  salaries  and  has  materially  speeded 
up  service. 

With  this  equipment  throughout  the  store  The  May  Company  has  reduced  its 
auditing  and  selling  expense,  saved  on  cost  of  sales  books  and  floor  space  and 
speeded  up  its  service  to  customers.  Because  of  these  results  the  use  of  regis¬ 
ters  has  been  consistently  extended  to  additional  departments. 


The  quick  service  of 
National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ters  pleases  customers 
and  means  operating 
economy  for  the  store. 


National  Cash  Registers 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

.S'ljv  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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directions  be  shipjied  by  truck,  affording  overnight 
delivery  at  freight  rates.  When  a  shipper  forwards  by 
express,  a  shipment  that  should  move  freight,  he  saves 
the  amount  of  drayage  incident  to  the  freight  shipment. 

Because  of  this  vigilance  in  correcting  improper 
shipping  practices,  considerably  more  goods  are  now 
moving  by  freight  and  parcel  post  and  very  much  less 
by  express. 

In  some  instances,  shippers  forwarded  by  freight, 
packages  that  could  have  been  shipped  parcel  post  or 
express  at  less  cost.  In  these  cases,  goods  were  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  ten  days  in  transit,  against  one  or 
two  days  if  properly  shipped. 

A  Wasteful  Practice 

The  indiscriminate  mixing  of  goods  of  a  number  of 
different  kinds  and  classes  in  one  container  is  a  waste¬ 
ful  practice,  which  many  shippers  still  pursue.  The 
rules  of  classification  provide  that  such  mixtures  be 
charged  for  at  the  rates  applicable  upon  the  highest 
classed  articles  at  the  weight  of  the  entire  shipment. 
The  segregation  of  the  goods  into  separate  containers  so 
that  all  similarly  classed  goods  are  packed  together  is 
a  source  of  appreciable  savings. 

The  proper  classification  description  on  bills  of  lading 
is  still  another  means  of  saving.  A  good  illustration  is 
that  of  one  of  our  largest  shippers  of  cotton  goods 
describing  shipments  as  “mill  end  remnants”.  By  slight¬ 
ly  changing  the  description  to  read  “cotton  mill  end 
remnants”  we  were  able  to  have  the  shipments  move 
under  a  cotton  piece  goods  rate,  which  is  several  classes 
lower  than  first  class. 

Small  (less  than  carload)  shipments  can  often  be 
concentrated  at  one  shipping  point  and  forwarded  in 
carload  lots  at  greatly  reduced  rates  and  in  less  time. 
In  our  case,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  forward¬ 
ing  companies. 

The  selection  of  cheap  transportation  routes  is  a  study 
in  itself.  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
points  in  mathematics,  but  the  obvious  short  line  route 


in  transportation  is  not  always  the  cheapest  or  best. 
Differential  all  water  or  rail  and  water  routes  make 
possible  great  savings. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  present  formal  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Interestate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
case  of  unreasonable  rates  or  other  inequalities.  We 
might  cite  an  instance  of  a  shipment  of  cotton  bed 
spreads  from  Troy,  N.  C.  to  Houston,  Texas,  weigh¬ 
ing  216  lbs.  The  carriers  assessed  a  rate  of  $2.64  per 
one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  our  contention  that  the  rate 
should  not  have  exceeded  $2.17  per  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  carrier  differed.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  however,  awarded  reparation  in  our  favor. 
The  amount  involved  in  this  particular  instance  was  only 
$1.01,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  applies  on  all  subsequent  shipments,  so  that  the 
aggregate  saving  is  well  worth  while. 

Personnel  Indispensable 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  rountine  services  that 
contribute  to  economical  transportation.  It  is  impossible, 
here,  to  treat  of  all  of  the  things  that  we  do  in  this 
respect.  Much  of  our  work  along  these  lines  is  co¬ 
operative  or  of  a  technical  nature.  There  are  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
transportation  costs.  They  might  be  likened  to  “acres 
of  diamonds”,  in  that  most  of  them  lie  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  personnel  trained  in  traffic  technique  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  uncovering  the  many  sources  of  saving. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
making  every  transportation  dollar  work  overtime — 
without  pav. 

Getting  Things  From  Here  To  There — Safely — 
Quickly — Cheaply — ^there  you  have  in  a  few  words, 
the  main  job  of  our  traffic  division — its  specialty,  if 
you  please.  Truly  an  important  and  necessary  service  in 
the  program  of  any  business  that  expects  to  get  and 
keep  “the  edge”  on  the  other  fellow.  It  is  a  prime 
requisite  of  any  plan  for  better  distribution  and  what 
business  today  is  not  working  toward  that  end? 


Contests  For  Salespeople 


The  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company  of  Baltimore 
conducted  an  Anniversary  Contest  for  its  personnel 
simultaneously  with  its  Anniversary  sale.  The  contest 
provided  twenty-four  cash  prizes  and  as  many  awards 
of  a  day’s  vacation  as  there  were  sales  and  service 
people  able  and  willing  to  win.  The  contest  was  the 
most  successful  that  the  store  has  ever  known. 

The  store  was  divided  into  six  groups,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  college.  They  were  Hopkins,  Navy,  Yale, 
Harvard,  Maryland  and  Army,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  finished.  Each  team  and  each  department  in  the 
team  was  given  a  quota,  and  the  first  department  in 
each  team  to  exceed  its  quota  was  considered  the  win¬ 
ning  def>artment.  Each  selling  member  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  was  given  a  day’s  vacation  with  pay.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  two  Navy  departments  went  over  their 
quotas  on  the  same  day,  there  were  six  departments 
so  rewarded. 


In  addition,  the  leading  salesperson  of  each  of  the 
first  four  departments  in  each  team  was  given  a  cash 
prize.  The  leading  salespeople  were  determined  by  the 
percentage  by  which  they  exceed  their  quotas  minus 
their  percentage  of  errors.  It  is  remarkable  to  the 
management  how  few  errors  were  made,  considering 
the  enormous  number  of  sales.  There  were  two  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store  which  had  no  errors,  and  in  no 
case  did  the  errors  constitute  as  much  as  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  sales.  Most  of  the  departments 
had  one  per  cent  or  under,  an  extraordinary  record  in 
such  a  busy  time. 

In  the  service  departments  awards  were  made  for 
perfect  attendance  during  the  sale.  Of  nearly  1,0(X) 
service  people  in  the  store  about  850  earned  a  day’s 
\’acation  with  pay  for  perfect  attendance.  This  included 
also  non-quota  salespeople,  such  as  the  aisle  and  contin¬ 
gent  forces. 
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Merchandise  Control  for  Piece  Goods 

Second  Series 

A/1 1'RCHANDISE  Control  for  Piece  Goods,  the  newly  stores  applying  these  procedures  successfully. 

published  study  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  The  conclusions  drawn  in  the  study  are  that  while 
Group,  presents  the  best  features  of  merchandise  con-  piece  goods  sections  have  not  been  receiving  as  much 
trol  systems  found  in  departments  surveyed  throughout  attention  in  the  introduction  of  control  methods  as  the 
the  country  and  offers  suggestions  for  improving  mer-  other  departments  of  the  store,  merchants  are  realizing 
chandising  practices  in  piece  goods  sections.  The  re-  more  and  more  that  they  can  increase  their  net  profit  in 
port  contains  discussions  of  the  present  status  of  the  these  sections  only  through  modern  methods  of  mer- 
piece  goods  business,  jwssibilities  for  savings  before  chandising  and  sales  promotion,  eliminating  unnecessary 
installing  merchandise  control,  general  considerations  in  losses  by  introducing  an  adequate  merchandise  control 
adopting  a  system,  applying  merchandise  control  to  any  system  and  an  accurate  check  upon  the  operations  in 
piece  goods  department,  a  simple  system,  a  unit  control  their  departments. 

system,  and  sample  classifications  for  piece  goods  sec-  Merchandise  Control  for  Piece  Goods  is  the  second 
tions.  Suggestions  are  offered  regarding  the  remeasur-  of  the  series  of  merchandise  control  manuals  being  pub- 
ing  of  yard  goods  as  received  from  manufacturers  and  Hshed  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  The  study 
on  the  use  of  paper  tape,  printing  yardage  on  selvage,  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
and  handling  remnants.  Types  of  merchandise  control  Goods  Association  at  75  cents  a  copy,  and  requests  for 

are  defined.  the  report  should  be  addressed  to  the  Merchandise 

The  steps  in  introducing  a  system  are  outlined  as  Managers’  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 

(1)  Setting  up  model  stocks.  tion,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York.  It  will  l)e  re- 

(2)  Maintaining  complete  stocks.  membered  that  Unit  Merchandising  for  Ready-to-Wear 

(3)  Use  of  want  slips.  Departments  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  merchandise 

(4)  Classification  control.  control  manuals  to  be  published.  A  small  supply  of  this 

(5)  Control  of  slow-selling  merchandise.  study  at  $1.00  a  copy  is  also  available  to  meml)ers  of 

Illustrations  are  given  of  forms  and  methods  used  in  the  Association. 


Budget  Control 


Sixteen  fundamental  reasons  for  a 
real  Budget  in  business,  just  how 
each  part  of  the  Budget  should  be 
prepared,  and  then  the  principles  of 
its  effective  operation  —  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  this  little  book. 

Originally  printed  four  years  ago, 
Iwenty-five  thousand  copies  of  “Bud¬ 


get  Control”  have  since  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  favorable  reception 
widely  accorded  it  by  business  men, 
educators  and  the  press,  has  led  us 
to  provide  a  second  edition,  enlarged 
and  brought  up  to  date.  There  are 
forty  pages  and  six  exhibits.  Mailed 
on  request. 
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A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Merchandise  Mathematics  for  The  Buyer 

By  James  L.  Fri,  Manager,  Merchandise  Managers*  Group 


TWO  very  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a 
study  of  net  profit  percentages  in  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  past  few  years.  The  first  is  that 
the  percentage  of  net  profit  in  the  average  store  is  very 
small  and  the  tendency  has  been  somewhat  downward. 
The  second  is  that  in  most  cases  where  a  net  profit  has 
been  realized,  it  did  not  just  happen  but  was  the  result 
of  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  action — plans  were 
set  up  that  would  yield  a  net  profit  and  then  closely 
adhered  to.  In  other  words,  the  diflference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  all  but  the  exceptional  stores  is  so 
small  that  in  order  to-  insure  a  net  profit  the  results 
of  the  operations  must  be  known  currently  so  that  un¬ 
favorable  tendencies  may  be  corrected  and  the  activities 
definitely  controlled.  Although  merchandising  in  itself 
may  never  be  an  exact  science,  it  has  called  into  active 
use  the  exact  science  of  mathematics  and  along  with 
other  things  the  buyer  is  being  encouraged  to  review  a 
few  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  which,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  long  forgotten. 

In  most  retail  stores,  the  mathematical  computations 
in  regard  to  merchandising  operations,  both  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  results,  are  very  largely  performed  in  a 
central  office.  Certainly  this  is  in  line  with  the  tendency 
toward  specialization  for  the  buyer  to  be  relieved  of  the 
details  of  figuring  markups,  discount  percentages  and 
net  profit  ratios.  These  mathematical  computations 
should  be  centralized  and  the  most  modern  labor  saving 
devices  should  be  introduced  to  perform  them.  On  the 
other  hand  this  should  not  excuse  the  buyer  and  others 
who  are  responsible  for  the  net  profit  figure  from  thor¬ 
oughly  understanding  how  these  computations  are  made, 
and  what  effect  each  merchandise  operation  has  upon  the 
net  showing.  A  study  of  some  of  the  most  highly  organ¬ 
ized  executive  training  courses  which  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  department  stores  indicates  that  considerable 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  mathematics  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  of  store  operation.  It  is  readily  admitted 
by  those  in  charge  of  these  courses  that  “the  average 
buyer  is  weakest  in  arithmetic  and  a  large  p>ercentage 
of  them  cannot  make  all  of  the  mathematical  computa¬ 
tions  which  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  their 
departments”. 

What  Information  Should  the  Buyer  Have? 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management  is  that  responsibility  should  be 
accompanied  by  information.  It  naturally  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  the  buyer  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  the 


profitable  operation  of  his  department,  he  should  have 
sufficient  current  information  to  show  the  results  of  his 
activities  and  to  enable  him  to  detect  and  counteract 
unprofitable  tendencies.  Not  only  should  this  informa¬ 
tion  be  made  available  to  him,  but  he  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  significance  of  all  merchandising  data 
and  the  effect  of  every  operation  upon  the  net  profit 
figure.  Although  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to 
the  amount  of  statistical  data  which  the  buyer  should 
have,  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  for  store  owners  and 
merchandise  managers  to  encourage  the  buyer  to  study 
his  operations  and  to  compare  his  results  currently 
with  carefully  prepared  plans. 

In  determining  what  current  information  the  buyer 
should  have,  two  general  rules  or  principles  should  be 
observed:  (1)  A  buyer  should  receive  currently  only 
data  on  operations  over  which  he  can  exercise  some  de¬ 
gree  of  control;  and  (2)  All  figures  given  to  the  buyer 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  their  significance 
appreciated.  The  presentation  of  superfluous  statistical 
information  not  only  is  detrimental  and  wasteful  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  but  it  tends  to  lessen  the 
buyer’s  interest  in  the  study  of  figures  in  general  and 
thus  decreases  the  possibility  of  the  more  significant 
ones  being  used. 

Certainly  all  of  the  statistical  data  which  are  given 
to  the  buyer  and  merchandise  managers  are  not  of  equal 
importance.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  figures  for  current  merchandising 
purposes  be  appreciated  so  that  the  significant  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  operations  of  the  department  may  be  quick¬ 
ly  and  accurately  interpreted.  For  example,  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  is  interested  first  in  the  results  of  oper¬ 
ations  over  which  he  has  immediate  and  direct  control. 
He  is  interested,  of  course,  in  the  current  rental  per 
cent,  or  the  general  overhead,  but  this  interest  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  his  interest  in  the  markup  percentage,  his 
sales  increases  or  decreases  and  other  directly  control¬ 
lable  operations.  Regardless  of  the  department  or  store 
in  which  a  buyer  is  operating  or  the  amount  of  statistical 
data  which  are  given  in  reference  to  plans  or  results  of 
his  operation,  there  are  just  a  few  significant  figures 
which  measure  his  success.  These  are  the  figures  which 
the  merchandise  manager  or  store  owner  looks  for  first, 
and  which  they  use  currently  as  indices  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  operation.  The  most  important  of  these 
figures  are  shown  as  follows.  They  give  results  of  oper¬ 
ations  over  which  the  buyer  has  direct  or  indirect  con- 
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Unit  Packaging 
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H  &  D  Pack-  jM  V 
age  Engineers 
are  ready  to 
submit  a  plan  L— 
to  you — with- 
out  obliga-  ^ 

tion — that  will  show  you 
how  to  get  the  benefit  of 
unit  packaging  advanta¬ 
ges.  Y our  merchandising 
departments  will  wel¬ 
come  this  new  day 
method  of  packing. 


Even  the  biggest  business  has  only  a  tew  selling 
hours  each  day — each  hour  must  count.  No  won¬ 
der  progressive  retailers  place  a  high  value  on  time. 

And  unit  packaging  saves  time  .  .  .  time  of  unpack¬ 
ing  .  .  .  time  of  checking  .  .  .  time  of  storing.  The 
time  saved  goes  even  beyond  the  matter  of  merchan¬ 
dise  receipt.  For  unit  packaging  brings  time-saving 
results  to  salesroom  ...  to  delivery  desk  .  .  . 
even  to  delivery  wagon. 

The  “unit”  package  as  designed  and  developed 
by  Hinde  &  Dauch  has  become  so  popular  that 
scores  of  various  types  of  merchandise  are  delivered 
to  you  unit-packed.  The  same  system  can  be 
applied  to  many  of  those  articles  you  now  buy  in 
.  bulk  or  case  lots. 

H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  ready  to  submit 
a  plan  to  you  that  will  give  you  the  advantages  of 
unit  packaging.  Ask  for  it  now — without  obligation. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

455  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  S  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 
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trol  and  they  give  him  very  definite  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  those  elements  which  effect  net  profit. 

Statistics  for  the  Buyer 


This  Year  Last  Year 


Sales .  . 

Per  cent  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  to  date  .  . 

Markup — Per  cent  this  week  - 

Per  cent  to  date  .  . 

Markdown  —  Per  cent  this 

week  .  . 

Per  cent  to  date .  . 

Stock  at  retail  .  . 

Per  cent  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  .  . 

Cash  discount  to  date — 

Per  cent  to  purchases  - 

Salary  per  cent  to  sales  to 

date  .  . 

Advertising  per  cent  to  sales 

to  date  .  . 

Refunds  per  cent  to  sales  to 

date .  . 


Markup  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  and 
the  retail  price.  The  initial  markup  or  purchase  markup 
is  the  amount  which  is  added  to  the  cost  of  merchandise 
to  cover  expenses,  markdowns,  and  inventory  shrink¬ 
age  and  yield  a  net  profit.  The  percentage  of  markup  is 
found  by  subtracting  the  cost  from  the  retail  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  difference  by  the  retail  price.  For  example,  if  a 
dress  cost  $26  and  is  retailed  at  $39  the  markup  is 
$13,  33-1/3  per  cent.  The  markup  percentage  to  date 
is  found  by  taking  into  consideration  the  beginning  in¬ 
ventory  and  the  purchases  at  cost  and  retail. 

A  markdown  is  a  reduction  of  the  retail  price  and 
consequently  a  deduction  from  the  potential  profit.  The 
percentage  of  markdown  for  a  period  is  found  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  markdowns  by  the  sales.  It  may  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  that  the  markdown  percentage  is  not  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  markup  percentage  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  not  exactly  comparable,  and  consequently  can¬ 
not  be  added  or  subtracted  from  each  other.  The  initial 
or  purchase  markup  per  cent  is  figured  on  the  original 
retail  price  as  100  per  cent  and  the  markdown  is  figured 
on  the  new  retail  or  the  sale  price  as  100  per  cent. 
When  the  markdown  percentage  is  relatively  low  these 
difference  bases  are  not  an  important  consideration  but 
when  it  is  high  it  makes  a  material  difference  in  the 
results.  For  example,  suppose  the  following  plans  have 
been  made  for  a  department: 


Planned  gross  margin  . 33% 

Planned  markdown  .  7 

Planned  stock  shortage .  2 


What  should  be  the  planned  purchase  markup? 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  the  planned  mark¬ 
up  should  be  42  per  cent  (33  +  7  -j-  2).  Actually  the 
planned  markup  is  38.5  per  cent  computed  as  follows; 
Markdown  and  stock  shortage  percentages  are  based  on 
sales  as  100  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
original  retail  price  must  be  109  per  cent  (100-f-7-|-2). 
Now  since  42  per  cent  represents  the  required  initial 
markup  and  109  the  original  retail  price,  it  is  necessary 


only  to  divide  42  by  109  giving  38.5  per  cent  the  re- 
(juired  purchase  markup.  Those  having  difficulty  with 
these  {)ercentages  may  find  the  computation  more  simple 
by  using  dollars.  For  example,  assume  planned  sales  of 
$1,000.  The  planned  gross  margin  will  be  $330.  the 
markdowns  $70  and  the  shortage  $20.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  therefore,  to  plan  an  initial  markup  of  $420 
($330  -f-  $70  $20).  Since  the  planned  markdown 

and  inventory  shortages  are  $90,  the  initial  retail  price 
must  be  $1,090,  which  divided  into  $420,  gives  a  pur¬ 
chase  markup  of  38.5  per  cent. 

Interpretation  of  Figures 

The  figures  shown  above  are  of  vital  importance  to  a 
buyer  as  a  guide  in  the  proper  operation  of  his  depart¬ 
ment.  They  should  be  given  to  him  weekly  if  possible, 
at  least  the  period  should  not  be  longer  than  a  month. 
The  comparison  may  be  either  with  last  year’s  figures 
for  the  corresponding  period,  or  with  the  planned  opera¬ 
tions.  If  these  figures  are  to  give  the  buyer  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  good  or  bad  performance,  the  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  should  be  carefully  analyzed.  The  fact  that  last 
year’s  figures  were  reached  or  exceeded,  is  not  in  itself 
sufficiently  convincing.  A  comparison  periodically  with 
a  standard  of  performance  which  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  and  which  will  yield  a  net  profit  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  figures  are  so  interrelated  that  each  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  others. 
For  example,  sales  increases  or  decreases  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  taking  into  consideration  how  they  have 
been  arrived  at.  If  the  planned  sales  figures  are  reached 
or  an  increase  is  shown,  the  markup  per  cent  to  date 
and  markdown  per  cent  to  date  will  show  whether  sales 
have  been  forced  by  special  purchases  and  low  mark¬ 
ing  or  by  high  markdowns,  either  of  which  will  tend  to 
lower  the  maintained  markup  figure.  Similarly,  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  in  stock  should  be  studied  to  see 
whether  sales  have  been  obtained  by  selling  the  “cream” 
from  the  purchases,  thus  increasing  the  possibility  for 
later  markdown. 

A  comparison  between  the  percentage  of  markup  to 
date  and  the  markdown  per  cent  will  give  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  maintained  markup  percentage  and,  if 
the  expenses  have  been  kept  within  the  budget,  the  net 
profit  for  the  department  or  store  may  lie  gauged. 

The  percentage  of  markdowns  not  only  shows  the 
amount  that  has  been  deducted  from  original  retail  but 
it  gives  a  good  index  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operations. 
It  shows  whether  the  buyer  has  made  careful  plans, 
whether  he  has  placed  a  judicious  price  upon  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  whether  he  has  promoted  his  sales  through 
effective  advertising  and  salesmanship. 

A  comparison  of  sales  and  stocks  gives  an  indication 
of  the  rate  of  stock  turn.  The  per  cent  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  shows  whether  the  buyer  is  merchandising  into 
a  good  or  bad  condition. 

The  direct  expenses  such  as  advertising  and  salaries 
are  to  a  large  degree  subject  to  the  control  of  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be 
studied  currently.  The  percentage  of  refunds  to  cus¬ 
tomers  not  only  indicates  the  amount  by  which  sales 
are  decreased  but  it  is  especially  significant  as  an  index 
of  the  comparative  quality  of  merchandise  being  sold. 
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Insurance  in  Retailing 

VISUALIZE  a  vast  retail  depanment  store — where  one  may  purchase  necessities  and 
luxuries  from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Such  concentration  of  merchandise  was 
undreamed  of  ju.st  a  few  generations  ago. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that  insurance  makes  this  centralization  possible? 
Fire  Insurance  —  Marine  Insurance — Transportation  —  Rent  —  Explosion  —  Windstorm 
Sprinkler  Leakage  —  Use  and  Occupancy  and  Profits.  These  and  other  forms  protect  raw 
materials  and  manufacturing  operations.  Insure  continuity  of  output.  Pay  anticipated 
profits.  Safeguard  credits.  Without  insurance  protection,  unexpected  catastrophes  would 
break  beyond  repair  many  links  in  the  chain  of  commerce. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  buyers  of  insurance  protection  are  demanding  the  best?  Demand¬ 
ing  financial  strength  to  withstand  the  greatest  catastrophes?  Demanding  quick,  courteous 
loss  adjustments?  Wisdom  dictates  the  purchase  of  soundest  possible  insurance — like  that 
furnished  by  the  companies  of  the  "America  bore”  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
listed  below.  Are  you  insurance  wise? 

American  Eagle  Fidelity-Phenk 
dhe  Continental  First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  Yorh,Ny. 

ERNEST  STURM,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THB  BOARDS 
PAUL  L.  HAID.  PRCSIOCNT 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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If  the  buyer  will  follow  these  figures  currently  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  sense  conditions  which  are  wrong 
and  adopt  corrective  measures  as  the  season  progresses 
rather  than  be  called  upon  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
explain  the  cause  of  unprofitable  operation.  After  he 
has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  figures 
and  can  “spot”  an  unhealthy  condition  immediately, 
then  and  only  then  should  he  be  given  additional  data. 

Importance  of  Purchase  Markup 

The  purchase  markup  to  date  is  a  very  important 
figure  in  the  buyer’s  operations  and  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  insofar  as  possible  kept  above  the 
markup  required  for  a  profitable  operation.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  department  with  a  slow  rate  of  stock 
turn. 

The  purchase  markup  percentage  is  found  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  total  cost  of  inventory  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period  plus  purchases  from  the  total  of 
the  retail  figures  and  dividing  the  difference  by  the 
total  retail  value  of  merchandise  handled.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  closely  watching  the  purchase  markup  fig¬ 
ure  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  The 
buyer’s  planned  operations  call  for  a  purchase  markup 
of  36  per  cent  for  a  six  months’  period.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month  he  finds  that  his  markup  to  date  is 
only  35  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  his  operations  shows 
the  following  conditions : 

Markup 

Cost  Retail  Per  Cent 

Opening  Inventory  $63,000  $98,400  — 

Purchases  .  84,160  128,000  — 

Total  $147,160  $226,400  35 
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of  the  store  for  it  is  during  these  last  two  months  that 
most  buyers  want  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  special  pur¬ 
chasing  and  close  marking  in  order  to  .stimulate  sales. 

How  Net  Profit  Is  Determined 

The  trend  in  net  profit  percentages  according  to  the 
most  dependable  data  is  downward  and  an  increasing 
number  of  stores  and  departments  each  year  are  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  loss.  Various  factors  are  contributing  to  this 
diminishing  net  profit  ratio  but  the  important  consid¬ 
eration  is  that  competition  is  becoming  more  intense 
and  it  is  only  the  more  efficiently  operated  stores  and 
departments  that  will  be  able  to  make  a  profit.  Since 
the  success  of  all  merchandising  activities  is  measured, 
to  a  large  degree,  in  terms  of  net  profit  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  every  member  of  the  merchandising  division 
clearly  understand  not  only  how  net  profit  is  determined 
but  what  effect  each  .activity  has  upon  the  net  profit 
figure. 

The  method  of  determining  profit  is  the  same  whether 
the  whole  store  is  considered  as  a  unit  or  whether  it  is 
subdivided  into  several  departments  and  profits  de¬ 
termined  for  each  sub-division.  In  either  case  it  is  the 
difference  between  sales  and  cost  of  sales,  including 
not  only  the  cost  of  merchandise  sold  but  the  cost  of 
selling. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  departmental  ledger 
showing  how  the  transactions  are  recorded  as  a  b^is 
for  the  operating  statement  and  the  buyer’s  current 
reports. 


Opening  Inventory. 
Purchases — Net. . . . 
Total . 

Cost 

12,000 

18.000 

10,000 

Retail 

16,000 

24,000 

15,000 

Markup 
Per  Cent 

25 

25 

33-1/3 

Mark- 

downs 

Sales 

Book  In¬ 
ventory 

Purchases — Net _ 

«),000 

55,000 

27.3 

1,500 

18,000 

35,500 

According  to  his  six  months’  plan  his  purchases  for 
the  last  two  months  at  retail  should  be  about  $48,000. 
What  markup  must  he  get  on  these  remaining  pur¬ 
chases  in  order  to  complete  his  season  with  the  planned 
36%  markup?  The  buyer  who  has  found  himself  in 
this  position  of  course  will  immediately  recognize  its 
seriousness  and  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met  in 
attempting  to  increase  his  accumulative  markup  by  1% 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  season,  and  the  buyer 
who  has  not  had  this  experience  need  only  make  the 
following  simple  computation  to  convince  himself  that 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  increase  a  cumulative  purchase 
percentage. 

,  Markup 

Cost  Retail  Per  Cent 

Opening  inventory  plus 

purchases  .  $147,160  $226,400  35 

Planned  purchases  for 

remainder  of  period  28,456  48,000  40.7  ‘ 

Total  for  season . $175,616  $274,400  36 


This  department  shows  a  begining  inventory  at  cost 
of  $12,000  and  purchases  of  $28,000  making  a  total  of 
$40,000.  The  closing  inventory  is  $35,500  at  retail,  or 
$25,808.50  at  cost  (72.7  per  cent  of  $35,500).  The  cost 
of  merchandise  sold,  therefore,  is  $14,191.50  which  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  sales,  $18,000,  gives  $3,808.50,  the 
gross  margin.  From  this  the  expenses,  say  $3,000,  are 
subtracted,  giving  $808.50,  the  net  profit.  This  compu¬ 
tation  may  be  summarized  by  an  operative  statement  as 
follows : 

Sales  . $18,000.00 

Beginning  Inventory  $12,000 
Purchases — Net  28,000 

Total  .  40,000.00 

Closing  Inventory  25,808.50 


Cost  of  merchandise  sold .  14,191.50 

Gross  margin  .  3,808.50 

Operating  Expenses  .  3,000.00 

Net  Profit .  808.50 


In  order  to  increase  the  markup  by  1  per  cent,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  buyer  to  get  a  purchase  markup  of 
40.7  per  cent  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  period, 
an  extremely  difficult  undertaking  in  most  departments 


Effect  of  Markdowns  On  Net  Profit 

Suppose  in  the  example  given  above  no  markdowns 
had  been  taken,  the  sciles  remaining  the  same,  what 
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would  the  net  profit  have  been?  The  initial  impress¬ 
ion  is  that  the  net  profit  would  be  $1,500  more.  It 
may  readily  be  seen,  however,  that  the  net  profit  would 
he  increased  by  only  72.7  iiet  cent  of  $1,500,  or 
$1,090.50.  This  represents  the  cost  equivalent  of  the 
$1,500  markdown  which  was  taken  on  the  retail  value. 
Thus  when  a  buyer  takes  a  markdown  on  the  retail 
price,  he  is  decreasing  the  net  profit  figure  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  cost  value  of  the  markdown. 

If  a  proof  for  the  above  computation  is  desired,  it 
may  easily  be  obtained  by  making  the  necessary  change 
in  the  computation  outlined.  For  example,  if  no  mark- 
<lowns  were  taken  the  book  inventory  would  be  $37,000. 
Reducing  this  to  cost  and  inserting  it  in  the  operation 
statement,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  profit  figure  will 
be  increased  by  just  $1,090.50.  From  this  discussion  it 
may  readily  be  seen  that  the  theft  or  loss  of  a  $50  dress 
does  not  actually  decrease  the  net  profit  figure  by  the 
full  price  of  the  dress  but  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  equivalent  of  the  dress. 

Conclusion 

A  department  manager  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
readily  between  statistical  data  which  indicate  results 
directly  bearing  on  the  net  profit  figure,  and  those 
which  explain  causes.  For  example,  high  markdowns 
are  a  result.  They  are  also  a  cause  of  low  profit. 
There  may  be  many  contributing  causes,  such  as 
improper  pricing  when  the  goods  are  first  put  in  stock, 
lack  of  planning,  unseasonable  weather,  change  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  so  on.  The  important  consideration  is  that  the 
results  of  all  of  these  factors  be  accurately  recorded 
so  that  the  causes  may  be  analyzed  and  corrective  steps 
taken.  Most  data,  of  course,  register  to  some  degree 
both  a  cause  and  a  result.  The  important  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  discussion  is  that  a  cur¬ 
rent  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  a 
department  is  the  best  safeguard  against  unprofitable 
operations. 

A  Few  Typical  Problems 

The  mathematical  problems  which  must  be  worked 
out  in  connection  with  the  merchandising  operations  of 
a  department  are  many  and  varied.  The  following  are 
typical  of  those  which  are  met  most  commonly.  They 
are  presented  here  with  the  idea  that  they  may  offer 
some  mental  recreation  for  those  engaged  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  department. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the  time  and  effort 
used  in  working  out  an  answer  to  these  problems  will  be 
well  spent.  If  anyone  has  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  answers  and  will  write  to  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Group,  he  will  receive  a  correct  solution. 

1.  AP  what  price  should  an  article  which  cost  $4.60 
be  retailed  to  give  a  markup  of  35  per  cent? 

2.  The  planned  markup  for  a  department  for  the 
season  is  34  per  cent.  The  purchases  (including  be¬ 
ginning  inventory)  to  date  are  $78,000  at  cost  and 
$117,000  at  retail.  The  planned  purchases  (at  retail) 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  are  $64,000. 

What  markup  must  the  buyer  get  on  these  remaining 


purchases  in  order  to  complete  the  season  with  a  34 
per  cent  markup? 

3.  The  following  plans  are  made  for  a  department: 


Net  profit  .  4% 

Expenses  . 27 

Markdowns  .  6 

Inventory  Shortage  .  3 


What  should  be  the  planned  purchase  markup?  {Do 
not  consider  cash  discounts). 

4.  The  following  data  summarize  the  operations  of  a 


department  for  a  year. 

Sales — net  . $120,000 

Purchases  .  83,000 

Discounts  on  purchases  .  1,200 

Inventory  beginning  (Cost)  .  42,000 

Inventory  end  of  period  (Cost)  ....  48,000 

Expenses  . • .  44,000 


What  was  the  percentage  of  gross  margin  {profit)? 
The  percentage  of  net  profit? 

5.  A  “job  lot’’  of  100  dresses  is  offered  to  a  buyer 
on  which  he  wants  to  get  a  markup  of  32  per  cent.  After 
going  through  the  lot  he  concludes  that  30  of  the 
dresses  should  be  retailed  at  $16.50,  55  at  $10.50  and 
15  at  $8.50. 

How  much  can  he  pay  for  the  lot? 

6.  A  markup  on  cost  of  48  per  cent  would  correspond 
with  wluit  markup  on  retail? 

7.  The  planned  operations  for  a  department  for  a 
period  are  as  follows:  (all  figures  at  retail)  Sales 
$66,000;  markdowns  8  per  cent;  beginning  inventory 
$48,000,  and  ending  inventory  $41,000.  The  planned 
markup  is  35  per  cent. 

Wluit  should  be  the  planned  purchases  at  cost? 

8.  The  sales  and  stock  for  a  four  months  period, 
are  as  follows : 


Retail  Stock  Sales 

February  1 .  $6,000  $3,000 

March  1  .  9,000  5,000 

April  1  .  14,000  10,000 

May  1  .  11,000  7,000 

May  31  .  7,000 


What  was  the  stockturn  for  the  period? 

9.  What  is  the  rate  of  stockturn  in  the  above  prob¬ 
lem? 

10.  The  following  data  (all  figures  at  retail)  repre¬ 
sent  the  condition  of  a  department  on  March  15th: 


Planned  Stock,  April  1  . $40,000 

Planned  Sales,  March .  35,000 

Planned  markdowns,  March  .  2,000 

Actual  Sales,  March  1-15  .  15,000 

Actual  markdowns  March  1-15 .  750 

In  Stock,  March  15  .  45,000 

On  order,  March  15th  for  March 

delivery .  10,000 


How  much  is  this  department  open-to-buy  for  the 
balance  of  March? 
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The  Waij  Witli  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Initiation  of  Service  and  Merchandise  Executives 

By  Otho  J.  Hicks,  Assistant  Director  of  Training,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City 


STANDARD  methods  of  job  performance  make 
advantageous  the  formulation  and  employment  of  a 
standardized  principle  of  training.  This  principle 
is  to  educate  the  individual  in  the  responsibilities  and 
routines  of  his  job,  both  by  a  thorough  initiation,  and  by 
continual  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  any  variations  in  job  factors  and  of 
raising  the  standard  of  performance. 

That  part  of  the  principle  which  requires  that  indi¬ 
viduals  be  given  a  thorough  initiation  in  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  routines  of  the  job  must  be  applied  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  individual  being  trained  and  the 
nature  of  the  job  to  be  performed. 

In  the  initial  training  of  merchandise  and  service  ex¬ 
ecutives  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  determine  the  satura¬ 
tion  point.  Whether  an  initial  training  schedule  is  thor¬ 
ough,  but  not  too  thorough,  is  so  dependent  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  factors  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  ideal, 
or  even  the  schedule  which  is  suitable  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases. 

The  newly  appointed  executive,  particularly  if  he  or 
she  is  brought  in  from  outside  the  organization,  cannot 
be  expected  to  possess  a  sense  of  values  commensurate 
with  the  store’s  standard  for  the  job.  This,  too,  must 
be  considered  in  the  planning  of  the  initial  training 
schedule. 

Because  there  is  a  saturation  point  for  each  individual 
and  because  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  values  can  quickly 
become  the  presence  of  distorted  values,  the  initial 
training  of  an  executive  should  be  centralized  and 
closely  controlled  by  a  person  of  resp)onsibility  in  the 
organization. 

At  Lord  &  Taylor  the  initial  training  of  executives 
is  the  responsibility  of  one  member  of  the  bureau  of 
training.  To  guide  him  but  not  to  govern  him  in  this 
initial  training,  that  of  introducing  the  new  executive 
into  the  organization,  he  has  the  following  schedules: 

Schedule  for  the  Initial  Training 
of  Service  Executives 

Review  of  Work  at  Close  of  Each  Day’s  Training 

First  Day 

Outline  and  Discussion  of  Training  Program. 

Class  in  Lord  &  Taylor  Organization  from  the 
Executive  Point  of  View. 

Study  of  Store  History,  Store  Rules,  and  Store 
Policies. 


Class  in  Salescheck  System  I  with  Salespeople  Em¬ 
ployed  during  Current  Week. 

Second  Day 

Class  in  Salesmanship  I  with  Salespeople  Employed 
Previous  Week.  ‘ 

Tour  of  Five  Selling  Floors  to  Learn  Merchandise 
Locations.  One  Hour  with  Elach  Service  Man¬ 
ager. 

Third  Day 

Class  in  Salesmanship  II  with  Salespeople  Em¬ 
ployed  Previous  Week. 

Tour  of  Four  Selling  Floors  to  Learn  Merchan¬ 
dise  Locations.  One  Hour  with  Each  Service 
Manager. 

Written  Test. on  Merchandise  Locations. 

Fourth  Day 

Class  in  Salescheck  System  II  with  Salespeople 
Employed  during  Current  Week. 

Follow-up  on  Test  on  Merchandise  Locations  with 
Second  Tour  of  Selling  Floors,  if  Necessary. 

Experience  at  Fifth  Avenue  Entrance  Directing 
Customers. 

Fifth  Day 

Class  in  Salescheck  System  III  with  Salespeople 
Employed  during  Current  Week. 

Selling  Experience. 

Sixth  Day 

Attendance  at  Meeting  of  First  Floor  Section 
Managers  with  Service  Manager. 

*  Class  in  Rating  with  Salespeople  Employed  Previ¬ 
ous  Week. 

Test  on  Salescheck  System. 

Observation  with  Experienced  Section  Manager, 
in  Selling  Department,  of  Service  to  Customers 
and  Handling  of  Department  Systems. 

Seventh  Day 

Attendance  at  Meeting  of  a  Selling  Department 
with  Section  Manager  and  Buyer. 

Follow-up  on  Test  on  Salescheck  System. 

Tour  of  Packing,  Delivery,  Delivery  Records,  and 
Returned  Goods  Departments  under  Supervision 
of  Department  Managers. 
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Eigiith  Day 

Study  of  Advanced  System. 

Tour  of  Auditing,  Bookkeeping,  and  Master  File 
under  Sujjervision  of  Department  Managers. 

Tour  of  Credit  Dejiartment,  Customers  Accounts, 
and  Authorization  Desks  under  Supervision  of 
Department  Manager. 

Ninth  Day 

Study  of  Advanced  System. 

Observation  in  Bureau  of  Adjustments  on  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Mail  Complaints  under  Supervision 
of  Department  Manager. 

Observation  with  Floor  Adjusters  of  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  Complaints  in  Selling  Departments. 

Tenth  Day 

Study  of  Advanced  System. 

Observation  in  Personal  Shopping  Bureau  of  Mail 
and  Telephone  Orders  under  Supervision  of  De¬ 
partment  Manager. 

Observation  at  Accommodation  Desk. 

Eleventh  Day 

Advance  System. 

Service  Shopping  under  Direction  of  Comparison 
Bureau. 

Twelfth  Day 

Written  Test  in  Advanced  System. 

Observation  with  Experienced  Section  Manager 
of  Service  to  Customers  and  Handling  of  De¬ 
partment  Systems. 

Thirteenth  Day 

Follow-up  on  Test  in  Advanced  System. 

Interviews  on  Personnel :  Employment,  Welfare, 
and  Training  with  Bureau  Directors. 

Interview  with  Senior  Service  Manager. 

Fourteenth  Day 

Review  of  Training  Program. 

Discussion  of  Service  Job  with  Emphasis  on  Job 
Analysis. 

Discussion  of  Section  or  Floor  Management  with 
b3mphasis  on  Contacts  with  Salespeople  and 
Customers. 

This  schedule  is  used  in  the  training  of  service  man¬ 
agers,  section  managers,  and  managers  of  non-selling 
service  departments.  The  schedule  which  follows  is 
used  in  the  initiation  of  merchandise  managers,  assist¬ 
ant  merchandise  managers,  buyers,  assistant  buyers, 
and  managers  of  cooperative  or  critical  bureaus  in  the 
merchandise  divisions. 

Schedule  for  Merchandise  Executives 
First  Day 

Discussion  of  Training  Program. 

Lord  &  Taylor  Organization  from  the  Executive 
Point  of  View. 

Department  or  Division  Organization. 

Job  Analysis. 

(Continued  on  page  98) 


in  Lighting,  Meets 
Consumer  Demand 


The  high  degree  of  lighting  efficiency 
embodied  in  each  Planetlite  creates  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it  wherever  good  lighting  is 
essential.  This  unit,  bemuse  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  disc  and  diffusing  bowl  which  is 
basic  in  ail  Planetlite  designs  may  be 
adapted  advantageously  to  all  conditions. 

The  Vogue  Wall  Bracket  is  made  to 
be  used  with  the  Planetlite  Moderne  ceil¬ 
ing  unit  or  it  can  be  used  alone.  Finished 
in  black  and  silver,  with  Art  Moderne 
(jlass.  A  new  thought  in  commercial 
bracket  units  which  opens  up  many  profit¬ 
able  sales  possibilities. 
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PLAIN ETLITE  FIXTURES  WITH 
CELESTIALITE  GLASS 


We  are  prepared  to 
furnish  any  Planptliti* 
fixture  with  the  well-  f 
known  Celestial  ite  glass, 

(licensed  under  Glea- 
son-Tiebout  Glass  Co.’s  T 

patents).  * 

Celestialite  is  a  triple  layer  glass  that  enables  electricity  to 
“approach  daylight”.  It  is  unusually  desirable,  easily  kept  clean 
and  economical. 


A  Planetlite  for  every  style  of  architecture. 
Catalogue  upon  request. 

Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Install. 


PLANETLITE  CO 


342  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Second  Day 

Bureau  of  Fashion  and  Decoration ;  Its  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Functions  Explained  by  Director  of 
Bureau. 

Interview  with  Divisional  Fashion  Representative. 

Class  in  Markets :  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

Third  Day 

Class  in  Classification  and  Assortments. 

Class  in  Buying  System. 

Tour  of  Receiving  Room  and  Bill  Room  under 
Supervision  of  Department  Manager. 

Fourth  Day 

Class  in  Mark  On. 

Observation  in  Accounts  Payable  Department  un¬ 
der  Supervision  of  Department  Manager. 

Class  in  Stock  Control. 

Fifth  Day 

Class  in  Slow  Selling  and  Stockkeeping. 

Bureau  of  Comparison ;  Its  Organization  and  Func¬ 
tions  Explained  by  Director  of  Bureau. 

Interview  with  Divisional  Comparison  Representa¬ 
tive. 

Sixth  Day 

Bureau  of  Advertising;  Its  Organization  and  Func¬ 
tion  Explained  by  Director  of  Bureau. 


Interview  with  Divisional  .Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive. 

Class  in  Inventories. 

Seventh  Day 

Class  in  Classification  Reports. 

Class  in  Finance  and  Stock  Statement  Analysis. 

Eighth  Day 

Class  in  Forecast. 

Review  of  Merchandising  Policies.  Routines,  and 
Systems. 

Ninth  Day 

Interview  on  Service  with  Senior  Service  Manager. 

Interview  with  Floor  Service  Manager. 

Interview  on  Adjustments  with  Director  of 
Bureau. 

Tenth  Day 

Bureau  of  Training:  Its  Organization  and  Func¬ 
tions  Explained  by  Director  of  Bureau. 

Interview  with  Divisional  Training  Representa¬ 
tive. 

Class  in  Rating. 

Eleventh  Day 

Interview  with  Senior  Merchandise  Manager. 


Our  Convention  Exhibitors 

New  Ideas  of  Value  to  Modern  Retail  Stores 
New  Labor  Saving  Machinery  of  Every  Kind 

Visit  the  Equipment  and  Sendee  Displays  Adjacent  to  the  Grand  Ballroom 
Latest  Models  of  Automobile  Delivery  Trucks  on  Main  Floor 


-Accounting  Machines — General  Office  Equipment 
Corporation.  Remington  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc., 
Underwood  Ty])ewriter  Co. 

.Addressing  Machines — Addrettok  Co. 

Advertising  Service — Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  Inc..  Ju¬ 
venile  Magazine  Publishing  Co.,  Amos  Parrish  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Standard  Publishing  Corporation. 

Automobile  Trucks — Brockway  Motor  Truck  Corp., 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  International  Harvester  Co., 
Paramount  Cab  Co.,  Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  Stu- 
debaker  Corporation  of  America,  Walker  Vehicle  Co., 
White  Co. 

Calculating  Machines — Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Co.,  Inc.,  Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corp. 

Carrier  and  Conveyor  Systems — G&G  Atlas  Systems, 
Inc.,  The  Lamson  Co. 

Cash  Registers — National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Display  Cards — Card  Display,  Inc. 

Display  Card  System — Embosograf  Corporation  of 
America. 

Display  Fixtures  —  Embosograf  Corporation  of 
.America,  The  D.  J.  Heagany  Mfg.  Co. 


Display  Fixtures  (Steel) — R.  Orthwine. 

Display  —  Mannequins  —  International  Clearing 
House  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Display  Novelties — Gerling  Co. 

Engineering  Service — .Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company. 

Flooring — Chicago  Flexotile  Floor  Co.,  Marbleloid 
Company. 

Hosiery  Repair  Equipment— Gotham  Knitbac  Ma¬ 
chine  Corp. 

Inspection  Service — Willmark  .Service  System,  Inc. 

Lighting  Equipment — Lang’s  Daylight,  Inc.,  The 
Planetlite  Company,  Inc.,  H.  S.  Whiting  Company,  Inc. 

Measuring  Machines — The  Measuregraph  Company, 
Simplex  Computing  Measure  Co. 

Needles  For  Tagging  Merchandise  —  Rapidtag 
Needle  Co. 

Package  Sealing  Machines — Better  Packages,  Inc., 
Nashua  Package  Sealing  Co.,  Wm.  Uttz  Mfg.  Co. 

Price  Alarking  Machines  —  A.  Kimball  Co.,  The 
Monarch  Marking  System  Company,  Soabar  Company. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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DISHONESTY 


CARELESSNESS 


DISCOURTESY  ^YINEFFICIENCY 


...  its  Just 

The  greatest  “variable”  in  the  Retail 
Store  business  is  HUMAN  NATURE. 
The  frailties  of  your  employees  cost 
you  sales,  profits  and  good  will;  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  expensive  item  in  your  “cost 
of  doing  business.” 

Employees  steal,  become  careless,  and  offend 
customers  simply  because  they  are  human  and 
their  natural  weaknesses  are  not  controlled 
and  checked.  Investigate  in  your  own  organ¬ 
ization,  and  see  if  we  arenT  right! 

Willmark  Service  is  an  organized  control 
over  HUMAN  NATURE  ...  a  suasive  hut 
powerful  influence  over  the  business  conduct 
and  hahits  of  your  employees.  We  cite  our 
discovery  of  thousands  of  serious  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  Retail  Stores,  not  because  we  found  the 
flaws,  but  because  we  CORRECTED  them. 
We  can  find  and  correct  these  and  other  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  HUMAN  NATURE  for  you. 


HUMAN 

NATURE 


We  have  shown  many  Retail  Store  Merchants 
the  way  to  smaller  inventory  losses,  better 
control  and  supervision,  increased  sales  and 
profits,  greater  efl&ciency,  lower  clerk-turnover 
and  ever-growing  good  will  .  .  .  and  YOUR 
organization  will  NOT  prove  an  exception! 


Please  Remember  That  It  Will  Cost  You  Nothing  to  Investigate  the  “Service  with  a  Conscience' 


Willmark  Serriee  System^  Inc. 


250  West  57th  Street 

“The  RETAILER’S  PROTECTION 

Traveling  all  over 


New  York  City 

Against  HUMAN  FRAILTIES” 

all  the  time 


BRANCH  OFFICER:  Chicaso.  Buffalo,  PhiladRlphia.  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburgh 


IL. 


Copyrighted,  1929,  by  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 
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During  the  last  few  days  of 
You  Are  1928  the  Controllers’  Congress 

The  Loser  forwarded  questionnaires  to  all 

members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  requesting  the  trend  of  sales 
for  the  entire  stores.  Information  was  also  requested 
as  to  the  departments  reporting  increases  and  those 
reporting  decreases,  together  with  an  expression  on  the 
outlook  for  1929. 

In  response  to  this  questionnaire,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  only  a  few  moments,  we  received  only  250  replies. 
Why  this  apparent  disregard  for  information  of  value 
to  each  retailer  in  this  country?  Are  we  not  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  really  happened — what  to  plan 
for — what  other  retailers  with  our  same  problems  think 
of  the  outlook  ?  Responding  to  these  questionnaires  does 
not  involve  any  costs  whatsoever,  except  the  brief  time 
involved  in  preparing  the  information  and  forwarding 
it  to  our  office. 

In  preparing  and  issuing  questionnaires  from  this 
office  mature  consideration  is  given  to  the  work  in¬ 
volved  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained,  and  if,  in  our 
opinion  the  lienefits  are  in  doubt,  the  questionnaires  are 
not  issued.  We  receive  an  unusual  number  of  requests 
to  issue  questionnaires  on  specific  subjects,  but  if  they 
do  not  appear  to  l)e  of  general  interest,  or  if  the  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  definite,  we  do  not  issue  them.  Following 
out  this  practice  you  are  assured  of  worth-while 
material. 

.Are  stores  of  the  opinion  that  their  information  is  not 
held  in  strict  confidence?  If  .so.  we  wish  to  disillusion 
each  of  you.  Your  figures  are  protected  to  the  fullest 
f>ossihle  extent  and  there  is  no  jx)ssibility  of  confiden¬ 
tial  information  emanating  from  this  office.  Each  store 
is  coded  and  all  identification  marks  removed  immed¬ 
iately  upon  receipt.  The  code  numbers  are  under  lock 
and  key  and  are  not  accessible  to  anyone  except  myself 
and  assistant  and  to  no  one  outside  of  this  office. 

Can  we  not  depend  on  your  coojjeration  during  1929? 
If  you  do  not  cooperate,  you  are  the  loser. 

*  *  « 

p  //  Flash  Report  of  the  Con- 

Wnat  Keally  trollers’  Congress,  just  compiled 

Happened  in  and  published  in  the  daily  press 

1928  and  trade  papers  throughout  the 

country,  shows  that  the  represent¬ 
ative  stores  made  an  average  increase  of  3.43%  over 
the  .sales  for  1927.  This  percentage  may  be  high,  as  it 
was  influenced  somewhat  by  unusually  large  increases 
of  some  of  our  larger  stores,  and  the  number  of  smaller 
contributors  was  not  large  enough  to  offset  these  trends. 
From  available  information  and  restudying  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  it  would  appear  that  1.9%  increase  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  more  common  average. 


The  report  compiled  indicates  that  65%  of  the  stores 
increased  their  volume,  the  balance  suffering  decreases 
during  the  year. 

These  Flash  Reports  bore  no  indication  of  the 
store  reporting,  and  the  reports  were  mailed  in  blank 
envelojies.  A  number  of  stores,  however,  asked  that  a 
copy  of  the  report  be  mailed  them,  without  disclosing 
their  identity.  Therefore,  if  you  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  did  not  receive  it,  this  is  the  explanation. 

Report  by  Federal  Reserve  Districts 
{100%  represents  the  volume  of  sales  for  1927) 
Districts 


1 —  Boston  95.30 

2—  New  York  103.77 

3 —  Philadelphia  100.42 

•I— Cleveland  102.08 

5 —  Richmond  102.71 

6 —  Atlanta  105.56 

7 —  Chicago  109.41 

8 —  St.  Louis  102.27 

9 —  Minneapolis  96.17 

10 —  Kansas  City  103.81 

11—  Dallas  101.95 

12 —  San  Francisco  101.62 


TOTAL  COUNTRY  103.43 

Departments  in  1928  showing  substantial  increases  in 
sales  were:  Toilet  Articles,  Drug  Sundries,  Jewelry, 
Handkerchiefs.  Gloves,  Corsets.  Brassieres,  Hosiery, 
Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear,  Infants’  Wear,  Small 
Leather  (ioods.  Women’s  Shoes,  Children’s  Shoes, 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Ready-to-Wear,  Juniors’  and 
Girls’  Wear,  Sports  Wear,  Negligees,  House  Dresses, 
Aprons,  Men’s  Furnishings,  Gift  Shop,  Radios,  Toys, 
Basement  Store. 

Departments  in  1928  showing  substantial  decreases  in 
sales,  were:  Silks  and  Velvets,  Woolen  Dress  Goods, 
Cotton  Wash  C^ods,  Linens,  Domestics,  Patterns, 
Linings.  Laces,  Trimmings,  Embroideries,  Ribbons, 
Notions,  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Canes,  Art  Needlework 
and  -Art  Goods  Neckwear  and  Scarfs,  Knit  Underwear, 
Furs,  Men’s  Hats  and  Caps.  Talking  Machines, 
Records. 

«  «  « 

Many  store  owners  commented 
Plans  for  freely  upon  their  plans  for  1929. 

Year  1929  The  following  are  typical  com¬ 

ments  and  reflect  the  local  jx)int 
of  view,  based  upon  local  conditions: 

District  No.  1 

“We  firmly  l)elieve  that  the  merchants’  eagerness  to 
create  greater  sales  volume  is  at  a  sacrifice  of  profits. 


1 

1  I.OWEST  TRIXKIIVO 

Say  you  saw  it  in 

COST  OJV  €.^ITY  STREETS 
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and  in  the  interest  of  Net  Profits  will  be  compelled  to 
merchandise  and  operate  more  efficiently  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  had  an  increase  in  sales  over  1927, 
and  plan  for  a  10%  increase  for  1929  over  1928,  with 
stocks  of  merchandise  held  firmly  to  1928  averages.” 

District  No.  2 

“Outlook  for  the  Spring  Season  for  1929  appears 
fair,  with  good  possibilities  for  a  nominal  increase  in 
business.” 

“Our  opinion  is  that  the  retail  business  for  1929  will 
make  greater  strides  than  ever  before,  provided  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  on  progressive,  sound  bases.  The  style 
is  the  dominating  factor,  and  the  stores  that  will  express 
this  style  in  the  progressive  manner  to  its  customers, 
will  reap  the  reward  of  good  business.” 

“The  outlook  for  1929  is  very  promising.  However, 
buyers  must  buy  up-to-the-minute  merchandise,  and 
stocks  must  be  kept  clean.  Of  course,  there’s  nothing 
new  alwut  this  sort  of  planning;  it’s  just  the  old  story 
of  hammering  away  at  turnover  to  get  profits.” 

“Except  for  the  uncertainty  created  by  chain  stores, 
think  the  new  year  should  be  a  banner  one.” 

“Our  frank  opinion  of  the  outlook  for  1929 :  We  are 
figuring  on  a  positive  increase  in  volume  and  plan  to 
reduce  our  stocks  considerably  during  the  coming  year.” 

District  No.  3 

“We  expect  our  sales  volume  and  net  profits  to  in¬ 
crease  in  1929.  During  1928  we  eliminated  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  departments  and  during  1929  we  are 
going  to  concentrate  on  the  productive  departments.” 

“We  expect  to  increase  sales  by  10  to  15%  in  1929. 
More  thorough  planning — farther  ahead,  will  do  it.” 

“The  outlook  tor  1929  is  promising.  W e  are  planning 
on  a  normal  increase.  Industry  is  sound — while  spotty 
in  some  instances,  if  should  not  disturb  the  generjil 
conditions.” 

“Outlook  for  1929  better  than  it  was  for  1928.” 

District  No.  4 

“1929  will  be  a  bigger  year  with  proper  effort  and 
planning.  Closer  attention  to  price  lines,  to  unit  con¬ 
trol,  more  alert  merchandising  as  to  style,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  strict  expense  control  will  do  it.” 

“Outlook  encouraging,  but  we  must  have  more  and 
better  promotions  and  better  stock  control.” 

“Outlook  in  1929  is  promising — not  big,  but  an  up¬ 
ward  trend.” 

District  No.  5 

“1929  looks  good  for  the  go-getters.  Merchandising 
getting  more  efficient  each  year.” 

District  No.  7 

“In  general,  we  are  looking  to  further  increases  in 


accessory  departments  and  good  ready-to-wear  business. 
Probably  will  have  a  further  falling  off  of  piece  goods 
business.  We  do  not  expect  a  large  increase,  but  look 
forward  to  a  good  twelve  months.” 

“There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  demand  for  the 
better  merchandise  during  the  holidays.  The  farmers 
feel  more  optimistic  than  for  some  years.”  (Iowa.) 

“We  are  planning  for  another  big  year  for  1929. 
Our  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  the  productive  de¬ 
partments.” 

“Outlook  good.  Plan  for  slightly  better  than  normal 
increase.” 

District  No.  8 

“W'^e  are  very  well  pleased  with  our  business  for 
1928  and  look  forward  to  even  a  better  year  in  1929. 
We  are  in  an  agricultural  community  and  our  farmers 
are  in  the  best  condition  they  have  been  since  the  war.” 

District  No.  9 

“We  anticipate  a  good  year  in  1929  and  we  expect  to 
increase  our  sales  by  putting  still  greater  effort  to  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  giving  more  space  to  the  productive 
departments.” 

District  No.  10 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  1929  will  without  a  doubt 
be  a  more  prosperous  year  than  1928 — nothing  phenom- 
inal — but  better,  nevertheless.” 

“We  are  looking  forward  for  a  better  business  for 
1929.  How  to  plan  for  1929?  Just  like  you  would  do 
any  other  undertaking — or  better  year,  like  the  old 
slogan — ‘Work  for  it — and  Advertise’.” 

District  No.  11 

“Prospects  are  very  encouraging  for  1929  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  We  expect  a  larger  volume  and  more  profits.” 

“We  are  planning  a  10%  increase  for  1929  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  good  year.” 

“We  are  planning  an  increase  in  volume  over  1928 
of  10%.  We  see  a  great  general  improvement  in  our 
section  for  1929.” 

“The  outlook  for  1929  is  good,  and  we  expect  at 
least  10%  increase  in  volume.” 

District  No.  12 

“The  outlook  for  1929  is  exceptionally  bright.  The 
total  figures  for  1929  will  surprise  even  the  most  san¬ 
guine.  The  entire  country,  and  the  West  in  particular, 
is  about  to  make  phenominal  strides  ahead.” 

“We  are  planning  approximately  a  3%  increase  for 
1929.” 

“We  believe  that  central  California  is  at  the  end  of 
the  worst  five  years  in  its  history.  1929  appears  hope¬ 
ful  and  bright,  but  merchandising  must  be  aggressive 
and  sound.” 


For  Educational  Directors 


“Knitting,  Its  Products  and  Processes”  by  Jessie  F.  Caplin, 
published  by  Dry  Goods  Economist,  239  West  39th  St.,  New 
York,  Price  $2.00. 

“Knitting,  Its  Products  and  Processes”  is  a  concise 
survey  of  knit  goods  manufacture  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  merchandise.  The  material  is 
given  for  the  most  part  in  outline  form  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  quiz  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 


The  book  is  very  valuable  for  educational  purposes 
and  should  be  useful  to  the  training  departments  of 
stores.  It  teaches  the  student  to  distinguish  different 
kinds  and  qualities  of  knitted  merchandise.  Its  clear 
and  interesting  presentation  of  facts  is  a  splendid  aid 
to  any  teacher.  The  definitions  of  technical  terms 
easily  make  them  familiar  terms  which  may  be  passed 
on  to  salesclerks  and  customers. 


Vol.  XI.  No.  2 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


SEMTEMCED  TO| 

extinction! 


To  the  Department  Store  Executive  with  Vision 


ARE  YOU  CONTENT  WITH 

THIS  ^ 


DO  YOU  WANT 

THIS 

AT  ONE  THIRD  THE  COST? 


i  HAND  BAGS  * 

I  IN  SNAkfSKIN 


THE  EMBOSOFRAME  SYSTEM 

A  revolutionary  method  of  making  department  store  dis¬ 
play  cards  by  means  of  the  Embosoframe  (illustrated  at 
the  left)  and  the  Embosograf  (which  is  operated  with  un¬ 
skilled  labor),  d'he  system  cuts  your  present  costs  to  one 
third. 

The  following  representative  stores  are  already  using  this 
modern  method.  They  dug  up  the  facts  in  advance  of 
general  presentation  of  the  system  to  the  department  store 
field. 


Complete  Emboeoframe  Syetem 

Gimbel  Rrothers  New  York 

Gimbel  Hrothers  Milwaukee 

Boston  Store  Milwaukee 

Saks  &  Company  New  York 

C.  O.  Mil’er  Co.  Stamford 

Wm.  A.  Laubach  &  Sons  Easton 

Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.  Houston 

Hecht  Company  Washington 

Russeks  Detroit 

Paris  Dry  Goods  Co.  Great  Falls 


Emboeograf  Inatallations 


l.asalle  &  Koch 
K.  H.  Stearns  Co. 
D.  M.  Read  Co. 

Ha'Ie  Brothers 
Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Culbertson’s 
Harzfeld’s 
Chas.  M.  Mead  Co. 
H.  R.  Ware  Corp. 
Bonwit -Teller 
Isaac  I.ong  Store 

and  many 


Toledo 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Cleveland 
Missoula 
Srakane 
Kansas  City 
Greenwich 
New  Rochelle 
Philadelphia 
Wilkes-Barre 
others 


Other  installations  ordered  and  pending. 

Have  your  secretary  write  us  for  complete  information. 
In  justice  to  your  store  you  should  at  least  investigate 
this  revolutionary  method. 

Meet  us  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  February  4th  to  8th 

EMBOSOGRAF  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


38-44  West  21st  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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Adjustment  Policies 

Can  We  Handle  Them  More  Intelligent ly 

By  L.  E.  Wright,  Service  Manager,  Spear  Stores  in  New  York,  Chairman,  Metropolitan 
Retail  Store  Adjustors,  New  York 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Nation’s  Business’’  Mr. 
Kettering  very  aptly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
“There  are  no  places  where  anyone  can  sit  and  rest 
in  an  industrial  or  business  situation.  It  is  a  question  of 
change,  change,  change  all  the  time — and  it  is  always 
going  to  be  that  way!’’ 

Because  of  such  observations,  the  new  bureau  of 
adjustments  was  born.  For  years  retailers  have  looked 
upon  the  bureau  of  adjustments  in  their  stores  as  one 
of  the  necessary  evils  of  their  business  and  a  growing 
and  usually  tremendously  exi)ensive  department.  But 
recently  this  department  in  large  establishments  has 
loomed  large  as  one  of  the  greatest  features  in  build¬ 
ing  profits  and  spreading  good  will.  Realizing  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  department  of  adjustments  and  need  to 
increase  its  effectiveness,  more  than  a  year  ago  seven¬ 
teen  managers  of  the  bureau  of  adjustments,  represent¬ 
ing  as  many  large  Metropolitan  stores,  banded  together. 

The  Constitution  provided  that ;  “The  objects  of  this 
Association  shall  be  to  help  define  the  policies  and  to 
determine  the  procedure  in  the  management  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  adjustment  department,  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  its  memlx^rs  for  their  mutual 
good ;  and  to  function  as  a  clearing  house  for  informa¬ 
tion  j)ertinent  to  adjustment  problems’’. 

Today  the  managers  of  the  bureau  of  adjustments  of 
the  large  dejxirtment  or  specialty  stores  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Newark  meet  together  monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  their  conunon  problems  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  service  in  their  stores. 

“Knowledge  is  Power”  atid  the  atljustors  have  gone 
into  the  highways  and  byways  to  seek  the  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  adjustments. 
They  have  sought  the  leaders  in  merchandise  testing, 
the  fur,  the  laundry,  the  dry  cleaning,  the  fabric,  the 
furniture,  delivery,  traffic  and  other  lines  and  called 
uiHtn  them  to  sjx*ak  frankly  and  honestly  regarding 
causes  of  complaints  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

There  are  two  outstanding  phases  in  the  science  of 
adjustments:  fir.st  to  educate  the  conq)lainant  to  a  more 
thorough  umlerstanding  of  the  merchandise  complaineil 
of,  where  often  it  is  a  psych(.)logical  grievance  and  quite 
apart  frtnn  any  actual  defectiveness  and,  second,  where 
there  is  an  obvious  and  admitted  detect,  to  make  an  in¬ 
tensive  investigation  into  its  causes  with  the  object  of 
removing  such  causes  thereafter. 

More  attention  is  being  paid  today  than  ever  before 
to  the  prevention  of  disease,  crime,  fire  and  many  like 
things  l)ut  is  there  anywhere  a  Society  of  Adjustors  or 
even  a  single  dejKirtment  of  ailjustment  that  gives 
suflicient  heed  to  the  prevention  of  complaints?  The 
old  atlage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  wt)rth  a  pound 
of  cure  is  as  applicable  to  a  bureau  of  atljustments 
as  to  any  other  tiling  under  the  sun.  True,  there  are 
many  conflicting  interests,  such  as  the  warehouse  super¬ 
intendent,  the  store  manager,  the  department  head  or 


buyer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  which  make  the  task 
a  complex,  difficult  and  uphill  struggle,  but  if  the  not 
over-intelligent  customer  can  be  educated  there  must  be 
some  chance,  some  opportunity  of  educating  and  win¬ 
ning  over  the  more  enlightened  executives. 

The  Metropolitan  Retail  Store  Adjustors,  as  the 
group  is  called,  have  realized  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  sjient  annually  for  just  one  purpose,  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  know  that  with  all  of  the  departments  of  re¬ 
search  and  statistics,  no  one  has  been  able  to  even 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  volume  of  business  lost  because 
complaints  were  improperly  handled,  customers  dis¬ 
courteously  treated,  and  future  business  lost  to  the 
house. 

One  thought  has  been  held  pre-eminently  in  mind  by 
each  adjustment  manager,  and  that  is,  “The  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  handling  of  adjustments  is  one  which 
e.xclusively  and  unalterably  must  lx  dictated  bv  the 
management  and  is  not  the  function  of  the  adjustment 
manager  to  determine”.  But  the  adjustor  falls  far  short 
of  his  duty  if  a  number  of  complaints  emanate  from  a 
certain  source  of  a  preventable  nature  and  he  does  not 
so  advise  his  superiors.  There  are  few  items  handled  in 
the  various  stores  more  costly,  for  instance,  than  ad¬ 
justments  on  furs.  Anyone  familiar  with  present  dav 
methods  of  production  who  enters  the  fur  industry  or 
comes  in  contact  with  it  casually,  is  amazed  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  standards.  The  absence  of  standards  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  of  its  fundamental  characteristics.  They 
do  not  exist  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  commodity 
they  cannot  exist. 

To  Ixgin  with,  no  two  of  the  several  hundred  species 
and  several  thousand  subsjxcies  of  animals  from  which 
furs  are  taken  are  alike  and  the  skins  of  no  two  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  species  or  subsixcies  are  exactly 
identical. 

Consequently,  every  step  from  the  trapping  of  the 
animals  to  the  sale  of  the  garment  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  is  taken  as  the  result  of  opinions  held  bv  the  per¬ 
sons  respon>ible  for  each  step,  and  these  opinions  are 
themselves  variable. 

The  subject  of  furs  to  which  I  have  alluded  i-;  one 
of  a  possible  hundred  commodities  which  must  have  the 
sjime  thoughtful  study  in  order  that  the  adjustor  may 
intelligently  represent  the  house.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  the  Metropolitan  Retail  Store  Adjustors  have  re¬ 
cently  asked  the  support  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(loods  Assix'iation  in  carrying  on  this  great  aiul  im¬ 
portant  work,  and  the  Store  Managers'  Division  has 
opened  its  membership  ranks  to  the  adjustors  of  stores 
memlK'rs  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .-KssLuriation. 
in  order  that  these  many  adjustment  problems  can  be 
nationally  discussed  and  researched. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  a  Standing  Committee  on 
.•\djustments  will  shortly  formulate  a  program  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division  during  the 


IF  YOU  KNEW 


WHAT  OUR  CLIENTS  KNOW 


There ’d  be  a  G&G  Adas  Tube 
Room  in  Your  Store  Today 


while  iiieiiiories  of  the  recent  Christmas 
^  rush  point  out  present  defects  in  your  method 
of  handling  sales  transactions,  is  the  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  repetition. 

Pneumatic  dispatch  tubes  centralize  the  store's 
currency  to  be  handled  by  expert  ca.shiers.  Errors 
are  kept  at  a  minimum.  Tube  systems  also  provitle 
a  Mechanical  Messenger  service  among  non-selling 
departments. 

Better  Service — Less  Personnel 

Exclusive,  distinctive  features  in  a  G&G  .Atlas 
Tube  Room  make  for  better  service  to  customers. 
The  Human  Sorter  receives  all  carriers  and  can 
make  any  number  of  separations  which  the  store's 
system  might  re<iuire.  Expertly  working  with  both 
hands,  she  sends  cash  transactions  first  to  one 
group  of  four  cashiers,  and  then  to  another.  The 
Positive  Consecutive  C'arrier  Ejector  permits  any 
available  cashier  to  select  next  transaction.  None 
can  be  overlooked.  Eijual  distribution  is  certain, 
automatically  taking  into  consideration  the  slower 
working  person,  or  group,  thus  giving  better  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers. 

Cashiers'  duty  is  confined  to  change-making. 
Completed  transactions  are  returned  to  Sales  Sta¬ 
tion  by  Central  Dispatcher.  This  re-arrangement 
of  functions  actually  saves  personnel  and  speeds 
service  to  Customers. 

The  tendency  of  the  cashier-dispatcher  is  j 
to  permit  charge  carriers  to  pile  up  while 
she  attends  to  cash  transactions.  This  penal- 
izes  all  charge  customers,  the  charge-take  in 
particular.  Relieve  the  cashier  of  dispatch-  ^  Pf 
ing.  Make  the  latter  a  separate  job.  You 


will  >avc  alx.ut  25  |.t*r  cfiil  of  the  c^shie^•<ii^pa^ehe^'s  tune  and 
less  j>ersons  will  he  re<4uired.  In  an  Atlas  Tube  RtM>m  one  (Vntral 
Dispatcher  and  six  Cashiers  can  handle  as  many  cash  transactions 
as  nine  cashier  dispatchers  in  the  cashier-dispatcher  tyjK*  tul»e  rotmi. 

Relieve  the  cashier-dispatcher  of  dispatchiiiR  and  save  25*o  of  her 
time.  This  wiM  result  in  better  service  to  customers.  Central 
Dispatcher  (above)  will  sjieed  up  cash,  charge-take  and  messages 
lietween  non-selling  departments. 


A  Successful  Power-Saving  Control  Valve 

Full  power  is  on  line  only  when  a  carrier  is  in  transit,  not  including 
periotl  of  drop  by  gravity.  The  ('ontrol  opens  uj>on  iii^rtion  of 
carrier.  It  automatically  shuts  off  during  a  drop,  or  at  instant  of 
di.scharge.  Power  is  saved,  stoppages  reduced.  This  valve  is 
successful,  because  it  is  simple,  self-containetl  and 
'^nC  has  no  timing  elements. 

The  Improved  Modem  Method  of 
jfl  Handling  Transactions 

Kvery  St<.r«-  which  h.is  an  .\tlas  tuhe  room  is  enthusi- 
1£  SYSTEM  T'^t'C  T*  yeu  knew  what  our  clients  know  there  d 
^  -.^e  a  (^\'<i  .\tlas  Tube  room  in  your  ^tore  t«Hlay. 


GdcG  ATLAS  SYSTEMS.  INC.,  531  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


arrangement  assures  ymsitiv 


'tomeri 
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year.  Various  parts  of  this  program  will  l)e  committed 
to  local  j;roups  of  adjustment  manafjers,  such  as  our 
own  in  the  Metrojx)litan  area  and  other  cities,  in  order 
that  these  j^roups  may  study  the  particular  problems 
committed  to  them  and  report  back  to  the  national  l)ody, 
with  the  result,  we  anticijxite,  of  the  entire  membership 
l)enefiting  by  the  work  of  these  local  groups. 

When  the  customer  understands  that  the  adjustor 
really  jK)ssesses  full  knowledge  regarding  the  product 
ui)on  which  a  complaint  is  based,  the  customer’s  demand 
for  adjustment  will  be  considerably  modified.  Research 
has  brought  to  light  a  great  amount  of  information 
which  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  adjustor  but  many 
of  these  reports  in  the  past  i)erhaps  have  gone  to  the 
management  rather  than  to  the  man  or  woman  directly 
interested  in  the  Bureau  of  Adjustments. 

For  comparison,  there  is  great  need  of  national  sta¬ 
tistics  on  complaints,  why  do  we  have  so  many  and  what 
can  we  do,  if  only  a  little,  to  prevent  them?  We  all 
know  that  when  a  customer  enters  a  retail  establishment 
to  make  a  complaint,  that  customer  is  wounded.  If  we 
can  only  prevent  these  mistakes,  thees  errors,  we 


have  truly  accomplished  wonders.  To  enumerate  all 
that  we  hojie  to  accomplish  is  a  task  too  large  at  present 
and  too  wide  in  its  scojie.  There  is  the  question  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  moths  in  furniture.  I  seriously  question  if 
there  are  any  two  stores  handling  a  complaint  of  this 
kind  in  the  same  way.  Within  what  period  should  a 
complaint  l)e  entertained.  V’olumes  have  l)een  written  by 
Government  experts  and  research  men  on  moths  hut 
all  of  these  must  t)e  carefully  studied  and  some  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  which  can  later  be  submitted  to  the  man¬ 
agement. 

There  is  the  big  (juestion  of  time — -when  should  the 
customer  assume  the  obligation  for  the  appearance  and 
condition  of  merchandise  jjurchased  and  be  exjiected  to 
at  least  ccK)perate  with  the  store  in  i)aying  the  cost  of 
what  must  lx*  done. 

.Vs  stated  above,  millions  have  been  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  an  effort  to  sell merchandise.  What  we  want  to 
accomplish  is  to  keep  the  sales  sold,  and  avoid  part  of 
the  cost  at  least  of  exchanges  and  new  selections  which 
frequently  are  the  result  of  overselling. 


Our  Convention  Exhibitors 

{Continued  from  fiujc  98) 


Publications  —  Fairchild  Publications.  Dry  Goods 
liconomist. 

Restaurant  Service — Kellogg  Service.  Inc. 

Rug  Display  Machine — Simplex  Winder  Co. 

Sales  Books — The  Shelby  Saleslxxjk  Company. 
Sales  Record — Sales  Record  Publishing  Co. 

Shipping  Containers — Unit  Packing — The  Hinde  & 
Dauch  Paper  Co. 


Shipping  Service — National  New  York  Packing  iK: 
Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

Store  Fixtures — Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Cor- 
ixjration. 

Tabulating  Equipment,  Time  Recorders — Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Ct)rporation. 

Testing  Laboratory  .Vccessories — Henry  L.  Scott 
Co.,  .Vlfred  Suter. 

Window  Display  Service — Worsinger  Window  Ser¬ 
vice. 


The  Calendar  of  Coming  Events 

Will  Interest  Every  Association  Member 


Convention — 13th  Annual — Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion 

Time — April  9  to  12,  inclusive,  1929 
Exhibit — Motor  Trucks,  Delivery  Equipment 
Place — New  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Convention — 4th  Annual — Merchandise  Managers' 
Croup 

Time — Date  to  he  announced  later 


Convention — Annual — Store  Managers,  Controllers, 
Personnel,  Traffic  Groups 

Time — May  20  to  23,  inclusive,  1929 
Place — Hotel  Drake,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Convention — ^9th  Annual — Sales  Promotion  Division 
Time — Date  to  be  announced  later 


/V\ARSHALL  FIELD  Sc  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


served  them  so  well  for  a  decade. 


ARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  one 
^  of  the  first  of  the  big  department  stores 
to  install  Measuregraphs  ten  years  ago. 
were  quick  to  recognize  the  many  advantages  of 
the  new  Master  Measuregraph.  The  counters  of 
all  piece  goods  sections  in  this  wonderful  institu¬ 
tion  are  now  equipped  with  this  latest  model 
Measuregraph,  displacing  the  old  machines  that 
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We  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  pointing  to  this 
wonderful  store  as  a  satisfied  and  enthusiastic 


user  of  the  Measuregraph. 

The  Measuregraph  Company 
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Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Genuine  MEASUREGRAPH 


4S4S  Forest  Park  Boulevard 


St.  Louis,  kDssouri 


The  Sew  Model  138  Matter 
Measuregraph  with  Stop  Con¬ 
trol,  illustrated  above,  will  be 
demonstrated  in  yrrur  own  piece 
goods  department  on  request  — 
without  obligating  you. 


Past  performance,  although  considered,  was  not 
however  a  sole  factor  in  their  decision  to  standard¬ 
ize  on  Master  Measuregraph,  Model  No.  128. 
Results,  obtained  in  carefully  conducted  test  work, 
proved  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  new 
model  Measuregraph. 
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Miss  Cochran  Comes  to  Association 
As  Correspondence  Advisor 

New  Service  Feature  Offered  to  Members 

I m proving  the  Store  Letter 


IN  these  swift  moving  times  when  fashion’s  rapid 
changes  and  high-ix)wered  efficiency  are  governing 
the  business  of  merchandising,  what  is  being  done 
to  modernize  the  store  letter?  An  analysis  of  store 
letters  will  show  that  examples  of  good  taste  and  correct 
form  are  rare,  while  a  study  of  the  various  types  of 
correspondence  in  general  use  in  large  retail  houses  re¬ 
veals  a  surprising  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  work  each 
letter  should  do.  Every  store  letter  carries  its  message 
of  style — good  or  bad — and  many  are  the  ways  it  can 
speak  favorably  or  unfavorably  of  the  firm  it  represents. 
Obviously,  good  business  practice  requires  that  the 
letter  should  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of  sales¬ 
manship. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  made 
an  initial  step  toward  developing  a  service  that  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  store  letter.  We  are  glad  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  Miss  Mildred  W.  Cochran,  until  recently 
correspondence  supervisor  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  is  now  associated  with  the  Association. 

She  has  prepared  for  us  a  course  of  twelve  short 
lessons,  called  “What  We  Can  Do  To  Improve  Our 
Letters’’,  which  are  designed  to  teach  secretaries,  sten¬ 
ographers,  and  typists  how  to  write  letters  conforming 
to  the  accepted  standard  of  modern  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  This  course  is  similar  to  one  which  Miss 
Cochran  has  given  at  Bamberger’s  for  the  past  three 
years  and  includes  specifications  for  good  appearance 
and  correct  form,  rules  for  iJunctuation,  common  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  salesmanship  of  the  letter,  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  different  tyi)es  of  store  letters.  The 
articles  are  intended  for  use  in  house  organs  of  the 
subscribing  stores  or  to  be  mimeographed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  members  of  the  organization  who 
are  concerned  with  writing  letters.  When  completed,  the 
series  will  form  a  compact  letter  manual  to  be  kept  for 
future  reference  and  as  such  it  will  l)e  of  permanent 
value  to  the  stores  using  it  in  establishing  a  standard 
corresjxjndence  practice. 

Miss  Cochran’s  experience  in  this  work  has  been 
gained  in  a  number  of  the  leading  metropolitan  stores 
so  that  she  has  well  defined  ideas  about  what  is  needed 
to  improve  store  letters.  After  graduating  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Miss 
Cochran  taught  business  English  and  correspondence  in 


Mildred  H’.  Cochran  is  nozi>  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Association  as 
Correspondence  Advisor. 


Miss  Conklin’s  Secretarial  School  for  several  years. 
There  she  became  interested  in  the  problem  of  improv¬ 
ing  business^ correspondence  and  she  began  her  work  as 
a  free  lance  correspondence  advisor  with  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  in  1924.  Later  she  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  for  Abraham  &  Straus  and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.  For  more  than  two  years  Miss  Cochran  was 
correspondence  supervisor  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
where  she  wrote  their  correspondence  manual  “The 
Bamberger  Letter’’.  During  the  last  five  years  Miss 
Cochran  has  concentrated  on  letter  problems  and  she 
has  found  that  after  interesting  executives  in  the  great 
need  for  better  letters,  the  next  step  is  to  show  the 
stenographer  how  to  write  a  good  letter.  This  can  be 
done  by  giving  training  classes,  by  using  a  correspond¬ 
ence  manual,  and  by  carefully  supervising  their  work. 
It  is  to  meet  the  demand  for  instruction  in  this  still 
undeveloped  branch  of  retailing  that  we  are  offering 
her  course. 

.\ny  one  who  is  interested  in  securing  the  series  of 
twelve  lessons  at  a  nominal  subscription  price  may  do 
so  by  writing  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Merchandise  Returns  Reduced 
A  member  store  in  New  England  through  a  well 
organized  sales  force  committee  has  made  a  report  on 
a  ten  days  study  of  the  cause  of  merchandise  returns. 

A  careful  analysis  in  the  glove  department  showed 
that  30%  of  the  returns  were  due  to  wrong  sizes  and 
\2y2%  to  wrong  color.  After  a  discussion  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  immediately  apjdy  the  findings  of  the  report 
and  reduce  the  number  of  credits  by  selling  customers 
more  carefully  on  the  basis  of  size  and  color. 
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hree  great  scares 

TN  of  dop,„o.o„t  —and  now  a  fourth  confronts 

1.  stores  struck  terror  into  the  one-line 

s^SiTrur  the  independent  retailer 


1.  stores  struck  terror  into  the  one-line 
independents.  Legislation  was  sought 
against  them  as  “retail  trusts.”  But 
finally  the  independents  saw  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  this  new  economic 
force  was  to  clean  house  themselves.  They 
did  it — and  profited. 

In  1910  came  the  mail-order  scare. 
Public  meetings  were  held;  local  pride 
was  appealed  to;  bonfires  were  built  to 
burn  the  catalogs  of  the  mail  order 
houses.  But  even  legislation  failed  to 
stop  them.  Then  the  independents 
learned  to  use  a  few  mail-order  princi¬ 
ples  themselves — and  in  recent  years 
the  mail  order  business  has  declined. 

Ten  years  later  came  the  third  great 
scare — house-to-house  selling.  Legis¬ 
lators  were  again  appealed  to.  But 
again  retailers  decided  to  profit  by  the 
new  ideas.  House-to-house  selling  failed 
tocapture  any  large  share  of  the  nation’s 
retail  business,  and  many  believe  that 
it  is  now  showing  signs  of  a  decline. 

The  fourth  great  scare 

But  now  a  far  more  powerful  form  of 
competition  is  spreading.  Five  years 
ago,  chain  stores  controlled  eight  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  retail  business. 
Now  they  control  twelve  per  cent,  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some  lines  they 
have  not  yet  reached  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  still  on 
the  upward  trend.  A  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  by  a  well-known  retail  authority 
is  that  by  1932,  all  lines  considered, 
they  will  have  doubled  their  volume  of 
business. 

Think  of  it!  During  the  next  four 
years,  the  chains  will  have  acquired 
24  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  and  this  almost  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  one-line  retailers. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  today’s  one-line 
retailers  out  of  business  in  four  years! 
Some  of  the  more  intelligent  will  be 
executives  in  chain  store  organizations. 
Many  of  those  who  hang  on  will  be 
doing  so  by  virtue  of  having  organized 
and  participated  in  cooperative  buying 
organizations. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  retail  business 
in  the  years  to  come  wi  11  do  so  only  because 
they  were  among  the  most  in- 
telligen  t  ,and  because  they  pre-  S~'~  ~ 

pared  themselves  by  the  study  |  AlE3 


of  the  principles  ot scientific  retailing. 

“  Progress  and  Profits  ” 

For  such  men  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institutehas  prepared  a  thorough  Course 
in  scientific  retailing,  called  the  Modem 
Merchandising  Course  and  Service.  This 
Course  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  famous 
Modern  Business  Course  through  which, 
during  the  past  generation,  more  than 
300,000  business  men  have  received  their 
training  as  executives.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  help  of  great  retailers, 
some  of  whom  almost  every  retailer 
knows.  It  covers  the  profit-making  needs 
of  department,  chain  and  one-line  in¬ 
dependent  stores.  It  gives  you  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  years  to  come. 

Retail  merchants  and  managers  who 
are  seriously  thinking  of  their  immediate 
future  will  do  well  to  investigate  the 
Modem  Merchandising  Course  and  Serv¬ 
ice.  You  may  have  the  descriptive  book¬ 
let  called  “Progress  and  Profits,”  with¬ 
out  obligation,  by  using  the  coupon. 
Mail  it  today. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Executive  Training  far  Business  Men 


Canada,  address  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute^  l.imiudt  C.  P .  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


In  Encland,  67  Great  Russell  5f.,  London 
In  Austbalia,  tie  Castlereagk  St.,  Sydney 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  i 


244  Astor  Place 


New  York  City 


Send  roe  a  copy  of  “Prcusfess  and  Profits,”  which  tella  all 
about  the  Nfodern  Merchandising  Courte  and  Service. 


Business  Address _ _ _ _ _j 
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‘‘’Economics  of  Consumption” 

Reviewed  by  Grace  J.  Averill,  Associate  in  Research 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 

“Economics  of  Consumption”  by  Warren  C.  Waite,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1928,  258  pages. 

As  the  present  interest  in  the  study  ,of  the  economics 
of  consumption  is  a  comparatively  new  development, 
there  have  been  few  books  published  treating  of  the 
economic  principles  involved.  Any  thorough  analysis 
of  the  subject  is  therefore  particularly  welcome  at  this 
time.  “The  Economics  of  Consumption”  by  Warren  C. 
Waite  summarizes  from  many  sources  pertinent  sta¬ 
tistics  and  various  theories  bearing  on  a  study  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  discusses  the  human  social  problems  of 
the  family  that  must  be  considered  in  evaluating  these 
statistics. 

With  the  increasing  competition  on  all  sides  for  the 
contents  of  the  consumer’s  jxKketbook,  the  retailing 
craft  is  giving  more  and  more  thought  to  the  problems 
of  how  the  consumer  spends  his  money,  and  what 
causes  him  to  sjjend  it  in  this  way.  This  book  by  Mr. 
Waite  is  of  value  to  the  analytically  minded  merchant 
or  to  the  store  research  man  in  giving  an  excellent 
summary  of  factors  to  l)e  considered  in  any  serious 
study  of  the  consumer. 

The  writer  states  that,  “at  present,  consumption  is 
not  carried  on  in  the  best  ix)ssible  manner  and  that 
much  of  it  is  foolish  and  wasteful,  and  .some  of  it  is 
actually  harmful  or  degrading”.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
situation  he  recommends  “standardization  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  of  commodity  performance.  These  standards 
must  l)e  worked  out  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  must  mean  definite  things  regarding  the 
services  of  the  commodity  for  him.” 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  retailer  is  the  detailed 
discussion  of  such  subjects  as  variation  of  incomes  in 
the  United  States ;  changes  in  cost  of  living ;  studies 
of  family  expenditures  for  different  levels  of  income; 
factors  influencing  customer’s  choice  of  goods — such 
as  prices,  group  habits,  sales  promotional  methods,  and 
amount  of  individual  incomes. 

Although  this  book  is  primarily  designed  as  a  text¬ 
book  of  the  .student  of  economics,  it  furnishes  valuable 
material  for  thought  for  retailers. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING.  SALES.  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR 

Almost  20  years’  metropolitan  experience  and  still  only 
.36.  Unusually  broad  training  in  Retail,  Mail  Order.  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  and  Agency  Advertising,  Merchandising  and 
Selling.  Dynamic,  likeable  personality;  able  diplomat;  open- 
minded.  broad  visioned,  well-matured.  A  writer,  speaker, 
traveler,  organizer,  and  all-around  business  executive. 
B-1-29. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Advertising  Manager  with  nine  years  experience  in  de¬ 
partment  store  and  newspaper  fields,  desires  to  make  a 
connection  with  a  live  wire  store  doing  one  to  three  mil¬ 
lions,  or  as  assistant  in  larger  store.  Age  27 ;  married ;  good 
education ;  best  references.  Can  assist  materially  in  sales 
promotion  work.  B-2-29. 


February.  14251^ 


CONTROLLER  ^ 

A  controller  who  knows  merchandising  as  well  as  the 
regular  controller’s  duties.  Wide  experience  in  public  ac¬ 
counting  as  well  as  department  store  work,  .^n  executive 
who  can  produce  results.  B-3-29. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Has  six  years  experience  as  Import  Manager  of  large 
chain  of  department  stores,  and  of  a  Metropolitan  store., 
Gained  thorough  knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  handling 
imports  in  four  years  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice.  B-4-29. 

SALES  PROMOTION  AND  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Five  years  as  advertising  manager  of  two  of  Chicago’s 
largest  department  stores.  Minor  experience  in  merchandis-: 
ing  apparel  departments  in  another  large  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store.  VV^ould  consider  a  position  in  a  smaller  store 
as  sales  promotion  manager  or  as  advertising  manager  in  a 
big  department  store.  Married.  B-5-29. 


Will  Sell  Store  For  Cash 

A  member  of  the  Association  wishes  to  dispose  of 
his  store  for  cash.  Its  total  value  is  Itetween  $225.0(X) 
and  $250,000.  The  store  is  financially  sound  and  mak¬ 
ing  money.  It  is  the  best  store,  the  best  building,  (three 
stories),  and  the  best  location  in  town. 

The  details  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Write  to 
The  Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion.  225  We.st  .34th  Street,  New  York. 


Comptometer  Machines  Wanted 

A  member  store  in  Pennsylvania  wants  one  or  more 
used  Comptometer  machines.  Any  .store  that  wishes  to 
disjiose  of  such  machines  .should  write  to  The  Bulletin, 
N.  R.  1).  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


.\ddre8»ograph  Filing  Cabinet  Wanted 

.\  member  store  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  used  SBC-133  Addressograph  Filing  Cabinet  to 
match  other  equipment.  Address  all  replies  to  The 
Bulletin,  N.  R.  1).  G.  A.,  225  West  .34th  Street.  New 
York  City. 


Addressograph  and  Multigraph  For  Sale 

( )ne  of  our  member  stores  in  Ohio  has  an  Addresso- 
graph  and  Multigraph  to  disjio.se  of.  .\  description  of 
the  machines  follows ; 


Addressograph : 

1-H3-1)  Addressograph  No.  58441 . $72.00 

1 -automatic  ejector  . 10.00 

1-extra  platen  to  eliminate  salutation . 2.25 

5-B  drawers  at  $1.00  each  . 5.(X) 

737-B  complete  addresses  No.  4  type  Sal  l-l,Gc  37.78 

Multigraph ; 

1  Junior  Multigraph  No.  60-80515  .  $125.00 

1  Ink  attachment  No.  61  . 35.00 

1  stand  with  paper  catcher  No.  68 . 13.75 

12  blankets  No.  1  . 13.80 

1  blanket  stretcher  . 5.00 


Anyone  wishing  to  purchase  all  or  part  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  should  write  to  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  225  West  .34th  Street,  New 
York,  for  the  name  of  the  store. 


